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Tke  Cole  Brotk  ers  Pump  and  Ligktning  Bod 

Company 


A  familiar  figure  on  the  roads  of  the  Middle  West  during  the  second 
half  of  the  last  century  was  the  lightning-rod  salesman  with  his 
wagon.  In  an  area  frequently  visited  by  thunder  storms,  there  was  a 
ready  market  for  the  latest  adaptation  of  Franklin's  protective  device. 
•Even  in  frontier  towns,  new  buildings  were  not  long  unequipped  with 
rods,  their  points  tipped  with  platinum  and  perhaps  ornamented  with 
glass  balls.  The  preservation  of  two  record  books,*  a  ledger,  and  a  few 
letters  enables  us  to  tell  the  story  (or  at  least  part  of  it)  of  the  firm 
largely  responsible  for  the  widespread  acceptance  of  this  method  of 
protection  against  lightning.  Cole  Brothers,  of  Mount  Pleasant  in 
southeastern  Iowa,  was  a  family  company,  but  the  fact  that  its 
owners  were  four  brothers  does  not  mean  that  the  minutes  of  their 
meetings  are  any  less  frank  or  complete.  One  muvst  only  r^ret  that 
the  surviving  volumes  start  after  the  business  had  been  under  way 
for  some  time  and  stop  many  years  before  the  firm  disbanded.*  How¬ 
ever,  the  story  of  the  intervening  years  in  the  life  of  the  company 
reveals  not  only  steady  growth,  despite  temporary  setbacks,  but  also 
the  interplay  of  personalities.  An  enterprise  responsible  for  a  product 
in  common  use  by  our  ancestors  (one  which  shows  signs  of  returning 
popularity)  is  for  a  moment  illumined. 

There  are  thovse  who  remember  seeing  the  Cole  brothers,  at  the 
height  of  their  success,  on  their  holiday  visits  to  Mount  Pleasant,  visits 
combining  the  business  of  the  annual  meeting  with  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  friends  and  relatives  again.  On  such  occasions  they  were 


‘These  are  (a)  Cole  Throop  &  Company,  minutes  of  the  corporate  meetings, 
April  1,  1862,  to  November  30,  1864;  (b)  Cole  Brothers,  articles  of  incorporation, 
bylaws,  and  minutes  of  the  corporate  meetings,  February  1,  1865,  to  September 
19,  1885. 

*For  facts  about  the  company  after  18^,  as  well  as  for  many  colorful  details, 
the  writer  is  indebted  to  Elbert  E.  Smith,  son-in-law  of  William,  the  next  youngest 
of  the  brothers.  The  surviving  records  are  now  the  property  of  Professor  Dan  T. 
Smith  of  the  Harvard  University  Graduate  S<;hool  of  Easiness  Administration. 
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wont  to  stalk  the  streets,  single  file,  conservatively  dressed  even  to 
Prince  Albert  coats  and  top  hats.  There  were  Washington,^  the 
eldest,  on  from  the  Greencastle,  Indiana,  plant;  William,  who  had 
stayed  at  Mount  Pleasant ;  Robert,  who  by  then  had  his  own  firm  at 
Council  Bluffs;  and  John,  the  youngest,  who  w'as  .serving  the  com¬ 
pany  well  at  St.  Louis.  A  picture  of  the  group  exists,  all  four  men 
bearded,  as  was  the  custom  of  the  day.  They  look  justifiably  proud 
of  the  distance  they  had  come  since  their  entry  upon  their  small 
venture  into  business  in  1849. 

No  records  of  the  early  years  of  the  business  have  survived.  John, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  firm  in  1879,  refers  to  the  establishment  of  “our 
business  Thirty  Years  ago  upon  the  principle  of  fair  dealing.”  A 
business  card  of  the  later  period  is  headed,  “The  oldest  and  best 
Franklin  Lightning  Rod  Works,  established  1849.”  In  that  year, 
William,  the  second  youngest,  was  just  twenty-one.  There  is  a 
family  story  to  the  effect  that  the  first  stock  of  lightning  rods,  pur¬ 
chased  of  Reybum  Hunter  of  Philadelphia  for  fifty  dollars,  sank  with 
the  boat  on  which  they  were  being  carried  across  the  Missi.ssippi.  The 
brothers  were  fortunately  able  to  obtain  a  replacement  on  trust. 

By  the  late  1850’s,  it  appears,  Washington  and  Robert  had  a 
fairly  successful  lightning-rod  and  pump  business  under  the  name 
“J.  W.  &  R.  S.  Cole.”  William  had  a  rod  business  of  his  own,  as  an 
adjunct  to  farming.  James  A.  Throop,  a  brother-in-law  of  William’s, 
served  as  a  collecting  agent  for  both  firms,*  and  later  as  a  partner  in 
the  firm  of  Cole  Throop  &  Company.  The  other  partners  were 
Washington,  who  served  as  president,  William,  and  Robert  Cole. 
The  object  of  the  business  was  at  first  only  the  sale  of  rods  and  pumps. 
The  surviving  minute  book,  kept  by  Throop  as  secretary,  indicates 
that  the  partners  were  feeling  their  way  towards  corporate  unity. 
E^ch  was  suspicious  of  the  others,  expecting  full  payment  for  hire  of 
horses,  equipment,  or  for  services.  When  Washington  suggested 
that  he  go  to  Mansfield,  Ohio,  to  establish  an  agency,  the  others  were 

•They  are  frequently  referred  to  in  the  minutes  by  their  initials:  J.  W.  (Wash¬ 
ington),  W.  R.  (William),  R.  S.  (Robert),  and  J.  J.  (John). 

♦On  one  of  his  collecting  trips,  Throop  inadvertently  and  despite  his  “Detect- 
ers,”  accepted  a  counterfeit  ten-dollar  bank  note.  In  a  letter  dated  October  27, 
1868,  J.  W.  &  R.  S.  Cole  took  the  person  who  passed  the  bill  to  task  for  not  ad¬ 
mitting  it  as  his.  The  letter  closes,  in  the  moral  vein  of  the  times,  with,  “We 
think  that  this  is  a  poor  Rame,  for  an  old  man  liable  any  moment  to  be  called  to 
Eternity  to  play  at  ...  if  you  have  any  desire  for  a  peaceful  and  happy  old  age, 
you  will  have  to  change  your  course.” 
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willing  to  allow  him  $30  to  pay  for  his  wife’s  transportation.  But  they 
“could  not  consent  to  pay  any  travelling  expenses  to  and  from  Ohio 
further  than  this,  more  than  we  would  be  compelled  to  do  should  we 
send  a  single  hand  to  do  the  business.’’  Washington  did  not  go  to 
Mansfield,  and  the  company  eventually  sold  its  stock  there  to  one 


From  a  photograph  in  the  poTmion  of  Mr.  Dan  Throop  Smith 


THE  COLE  BROTHERS 
Left  to  right,  Robert,  Wa.shington,  William,  and  John 


Josiah  Newlon.  Such  economies  were  necessary  because  the  business 
was  being  conducted  on  a  shoe  string.  Receipts  were  often  in  the  form 
of  barter;  for  example,  on  November  10,  1862,  “W.  R.  Cole  bid  off  a 
certein  Heifir  which  we  were  to  take  on  a  pump  of  Jeremiah  Bui^e.” 

However,  on  November  3,  1862,  an  important  decision  was 
reached,  to  establish  a  pump  manufactory  at  Greencastle,  in  partner¬ 
ship  with  Alvah  Brockway  of  Erie  County,  Pennsylvania.  Wash¬ 
ington  was  delegated  to  assist  in  the  project,  at  a  dollar  per  day  and 
expenses.  That  Cole  Throop  &  Company  was  fairly  successful  is 
indicated  by  a  letter  from  Washington  to  William,  dated  April  28, 
1865.  The  writer  states  that  Throop,  who  had  mthdrawn  from  the 
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business,  had  earned  $15,000  over  a  period  of  six  years.  William  by 
that  time  had  set  aside  enough  to  enable  him  to  take  his  family  to 
Cambridge,  where  he  was  studying  at  the  Harvard  Divinity  School. 
Family  tradition  has  it  that  his  pocket  was  picked  of  $10  on  his 
arrival  in  Cambridge,  and  that  he  was  short  of  funds  until  aid  came 
from  home.  But  in  the  same  letter,  Wa.shington  reports  that  Wil¬ 
liam’s  income  for  the  year  was  $1,479.  This  was  evidently  from  his 
farm,  for  Washington  adds,  “I  pay  [income  tax]  on  $1,178;  your  farm 
yealded  more  than  mine.”  Farming  was  still  an  important  second 
string  to  their  bow. 

The  last  entries  in  the  record  book  of  Cole  Throop  &  Company 
overlap  the  first  for  the  new'  firm  of  Cole  Brothers:  the  articles  of 
incorporation  and  bylaws  of  the  latter  firm  were  adopted  on  August 
29,  1864,  while  the  pump  shop  at  Greencastle  was  finally  bid  in  by 
R.  S.  Cole  for  $4,400  on  November  30,  1864.  Brockway  refused  to 
sell  his  one-fifth  interest  in  the  pump  manufactory;  he  continued  to 
hold  it  throughout  much  of  the  life  of  the  new'  company.  The  records 
do  not  show  the  reason  for  the  new'  incorporation.  Perhaps  Throop 
wished  to  withdraw'  from  active  business.  Evidently  the  brothers 
wished  to  find  a  place  for  John,  the  youngest,  who  was  to  become 
secretary  of  the  new  firm.  The  idea  of  a  family  company,  w'ith  no 
outsiders,  must  have  had  a  strong  appeal. 

According  to  the  articles  of  incorporation  the  new'  company  w'as  to 
do  business  as  Cole  Brothers  Pump  and  Lightning  Rod  Company, 
Mount. Plea.sant,  Iowa.  The  capital  stock  of  $20,000,  in  equal  parts, 
was  to  be  made  up  by  July  1,  1865.  The  corporation  was  to  start 
operations  on  February  1,  1865,  and  to  continue  for  ten  years.  By¬ 
laws  indicated  the  duties  of  the  officers,  a  president,  secretary,  and 
general  .suiierintendent.  At  the  first  meeting,  on  February  1,  1865, 
Washington  and  Rolx^rt,  with  a  proxy  from  John,  elected  Washington 
president,  Robert  superintendent,  and  John  secretary.  These  officers 
were  regularly  reelected,  at  the  annual  meetings  in  February  or 
January,  until  the  death  of  Robert  in  1884  resulted  in  William’s  be¬ 
coming  general  superintendent.  Reading  between  the  lines  of  the 
minute  book  (for  the  next  entry  is  not  until  November  1),  we  may 
assume  that  the  business,  in  this  first  year  of  its  corporate  existence, 
W'as  in  a  fairly  flourishing  state.  Pumps  were  being  manufactured  at 
Greencastle  under  Washington’s  direction,  and  teams  for  selling  were 
going  out  from  Mount  Pleasant  under  Robert’s  supervision.  And 
w'hen  it  was  decided,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  that  John  should  under¬ 
take  the  manufacture  of  lightning  rods  at  St.  Ijouis,  the  pattern  was 
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set  for  the  next  few  years.®  What  this  pattern  was,  in  the  fields  of 
production  and  distribution,  is  glimpsed  here  and  there  in  the  minutes. 

The  manufacture  of  lightning  rods  apparently  consisted  of  the 
twisting  of  the  iron  rod  and  the  fashioning  of  a  point  of  copper,  tipped 
with  platinum.  Some  of  the  parts  were  obtained  ready-made,  as  when 
the  firm  voted  (January  19,  1867)  to  contract  with  J.  R.  Gilchrist  for 
points,  and  resolved  (September  20,  1867)  to  “use  onl^^  the  Reynolds 
fixtures  and  McKee  &  Co.  Insulators."  Glass  balls,  gl^  arrows,  and 
other  ornaments  were  obtained  from  Reyburn  Hunter  &  Company ‘or 
Smith  Hewitt  &  Company.  However,  the  firm  early  supplied  its  own 
attachments,  including  screws  and  coupling  rods.  John,  who  was 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  manufacture  of  the  rods,  invented  an  im¬ 
provement  or  two  of  his  own.  His  patent  holdfast  coupling  lightning 
rod  and  his  patent  adjustable  iron  lightning-rod  standard  are  both 
mentioned  in  the  records.  The  rod  was  generally  of  the  type  known 
as  Franklin,  but  the  size  varied  from  8/16"  to  10/16"  and  more. 
In  the  year  1871  it  was  decided  to  manufacture  and  dispose  of 
500,000  feet  of  rod;  by  1881  the  estimate  had  become  900,000  feet. 
In  1874,  John  was  authorized  to  investigate  the  introduction  of  power 
into  the  St.  Louis  shop,  but  because  of  a  decline  in  business  nothing 
came  of  it  at  the  time. 

An  estimate  of  the  cost  of  600,000  feet  of  8/16"  and  17/32"  Frank¬ 
lin  lightning  rod,  drawn  up  on  January  12, 1874,  is  of  interest: 


Iron  140  Tons  Iron  @  5c,  or  SIOO.OO  $14,000.00 

Seven  Months’  Interest  @  8%  653.31 

Freight  and  Transfer  of  140  Tons  840.00 

Iron  (h  6c  $15,493  31 

Points  15,000  Average  (a  40c  $6,000 

Nuts  4,800  lbs.  of  Nut  Ca.stings  (a  35c  1,680 

Insulators  120,000  Insulators  (a  $16.  1,920 

Freight  on  120M  Insulators^  $1.35  162 

Attachments  15,600  lbs.  of  Attachments  (a  11c  '  1,716 

Freight  on  same  @  Ic  156 

Boxes  600  Shipping  Boxes  (a  30c  180 

Labor  600,000  Feet  (a  $5.77  3,462 

Varnish  600,000  Feet  Qt  25c  150 

Expense  General  Expense  (>00,000  ft  ^  $1.12  672 

-  $16,098.00 

Total  Outlay  for  600,000  ft  L  Rod  -  $31 ,591 . 31 


‘William,  on  his  return  from  Cambridge,  although  he  did  not  accept  a  church 
settlement,  remained  a  silent  partner  until  the  needs  of  the  business  required  him 
to  take  an  active  part.  On  March  10,  1875,  it  was  agreed  that  he  pay  each  of  the 
others  $.562.75  for  being  exempt  from  service  in  the  company. 
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Prices  of  the  finished  product  are  harder  to  determine.  On  February 
18,  1871,  it  was  voted  that  the  St.  Louis  house  should  supply  the 
Mount  Pleasant  house  with  8^16"  rod  at  the  rate  of  $75  per  1,000 
feet.  The  ledger  which  John  kept  for  the  lightning-rod  department 
from  1865  to  1869  indicates  that  the  stock  of  ordinary  rod  w’as  valued 
at  7c  a  foot,  of  copper  rod  at  14c. 

Although  the  manufacture  of  pumps  preceded  the  making  of  light¬ 
ning  rods,  the  extant  figures  are  not  so  detailed.  The  records  indicate 
that  the  square  pattern  was  followed,  that  a  seven-foot  pump  was 
made,  with  an  extension  for  w'ells  more  than  twenty-two  feet  deep. 
For  the  year  1869  it  was  estimated  that  some  8,500  pumps  would  be 
required;  they  w^ere  to  be  furnished  the  Mount  Pleasant  house  at 
$4.25  each.  The  lightning  rod  business  w’as  for  a  time  more  profitable ; 
a  statement  drawm  up  in  October,  1874,  indicates  the  net  worth  of  the 
former  to  be  $139,703.35,  and  of  the  latter,  $87,103.43.  But  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  1879,  when  it  was  felt  that- the  rod  business  might  fall  off,  the 
brothers  decided  to  make  a  strenuous  effort  to  increase  the  trade  in 
pumps. 

Selling  was  carried  on  largely  by  teams,  held  in  partnership  in  a  few 
cases,  otherwist'  manned  by  company  men.  The  minute  book  show's 
at  one  point  that  lightning-rod  teams  were  started  between  the  first 
of  April  and  the  first  of  May.  Rods  would  be  sold  through  the  month 
of  June,  while  pumps  w'ere  sold  over  a  p<*riod  of  eight  months.  IJght- 
ning-rod  teams  would  be  put  on  pumps  after  the  rod  .season  was  over. 
In  1869  the  brothers  expected  a  team  to  S(>11  fifteen  hundred  feet  of 
lightning  rods  each  month  or  twenty-five  pumps.  An  estimate  of 
business  for  1871  shows  that  Cole  Brothers  had  twenty  teams  out; 
that  they  had  contracted  with  twelve  others  (u.sing  the  Cole  Brothers 
name,  and  evidently  considered  as  branch  companies)  for  fifty-three 
teams;  and  w'ith  seven  others  (not  using  the  name)  for  seventeen  more, 
making  a  total  of  ninety  teams.  Territories  would  be  assigned,  and 
salesmen  protected  in  given  areas.  The  company  soon  had  repre- 
sentativ(‘s  throughout  Iowa,  Missouri,  Indiana,  and  in  parts  of 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  and  Texas. 

Control  over  the  .salesmen  was  difficult,  and  many  returned  at  the 
end  of  the  season  with  tales  of  loss,  robbery,  and  default.®  It  was 
decided,  on  March  16,  1875,  “to  put  onto  the  market  all  of  the  L.  Rod 

“Cole  Throop  &  Company  once  voted:  “We  will  not  give  employment  to  hands 
whom  we  have  reason  to  believe  are  addicted  to  intoxication  or  drinking  ardent 
spirits.” 
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that  we  can  in  territory  w'here  crops  w^re  good  in  1874  consistent 
with  our  present  facilities,  and  that  w^e  reduce  our  trade  in  territory 
where  crops  were  short  in  1874.”  In  times  of  stress,  the  minutes  are 
full  of  efforts  to  collect  on  overdue  claims.  An  insurance  policy  of 
$1,000  against  damage  from  lightning  w’as  offered  as  an  added  induce¬ 
ment  to  sale  of  rods.  There  is  no  record  in  the  minutes  of  any  claim 
on  the  basis  of  this  offer.  The  relative  importance  of  the  w'holesale 
and  retail  trades  was  frequently  discussed,  and  an  effort  was  made  to 
maintain  a  balance.  Robert  and  John  showed  a  greater  interest  in 
manufacturing  and  other  aspects  of  the  business  than  in  selling.  Pro-  1 

]X)sals  to  sell  shares  in  the  business  to  some  of  the  employees  were  » 

always  tabled.  ^ 


Trade  Card  of  Cole  Brothers 


The  company  early  r(‘alized  the  value  of  advertising;  on  January 
26,  1867,  it  was  voted  to  “advertise  6  months  in  the  year  in  2  Leading 
Wet‘kly  XewspajK'i's  and  to  expend  the  same  amount  in  advertising  in 
Daily  Pa|K‘i’s.”  This  vote  does  not  seem  to  have  been  carried  out 
until  1868,  for  on  Septemlx*r  20,  1867,  it  was  “Resolved,  that  we  in- 
s<‘rt  our  Card  in  the  Weekly  Missouri  Democrat,  and  Weekly  Repub¬ 
lican,  from  January  1st,  1868,  and  also  that  we  obtain  Cuts  represent¬ 
ing  the  Rod  on  a  Building;  our  latest  pattern  of  Pump,  and  insert  the 
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pictures  in  a  pamphlet  setting  forth  the  advantages  of  Lightning  Rods 
and  Pumps.”  More  elaborate  cuts  must  have  been  obtained  later,  as 
a  trade  card  found  in  the  Baker  Library  collection,  and  reproduced 
herewith,  illustrates.  The  foolish  man  is  shown  lamenting  the  destnic- 
tion  of  his  home  by  fire,  while  the  wise  man  is  calm  in  the  midst  of 
.storm.  On  December  28,  1875,  it  was  moved  “that  J.  W.  Cole  and 
John  J.  Cole  be  a  committee  to  exhibit  our  Lightning  Rods  and  Pumps 
at  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  provided  the  exp(‘n.se  does  not  exceed 
One  Hundred  Dollars.”  In  February,  1881 ,  the  first  of  .several  annual 
conferences  of  firms  intere.sted  in  the  lightning-rod  bu.sine.s.s  was  held 
at  the  Palmer  Houst*,  Chicago. 

The  most  interesting  adverti.sing  project  was  the  i.ssuing  of  a  paper, 
the  Lightning  Rod  Herald,  or,  after  1869,  the  S>t.  Louis  Herald.  John, 
as  editor,  was  allowed  extra  compensation  amounting  to  $250.  On 
February  7,  1870,  it  was  re.solved  “that  we  make  a  large  is.sue  of 
the  ‘Herald’  in  March,  for  April,  and  that  it  shall  contain  all  the 
Lightning  accidents  that  have  not  been  published.”  The  .succe.s.s  of 
the  pap{‘r  encouraged  the  brothers  to  authorize  John  to  issue 
it  monthly, 

withholding  the  names  the  publishers  and  editor  and  requesting  Halloek 
&  Bro  to  insert  their  names  as  printers.  Alsf)  that  the  ARents  he  instructed 
to  distribute  the  paper  sis  an  independent  publis'sition,  in  accordance  with 
the  alnsve  idea,  saying  nothing  about  the  Proprietorship,  and  that  pains  shall 
Ije  taken  to  have  the  proprietorship  left  out  in  notices  of  the  Herald  by  other 
pajiers. 


On  January  13,  1873,  it  was  decided  to  transfer  the  pai)er  to  tlu* 
Mount  Pheasant  department,  where  it  would  l)e  i.ssued  (luarterly.  An 
offer  of  the  company  men  to  pay  half  the  exiK'iist'  of  publishing  was 
turiMHl  down  on  March  12,  1873.  Robert  was  made  res|M)n.sible  for 
the  bu.sine.ss  (‘iid,  and  William  the  balance,  on  January  13,  1874. 
The  fact  that  the  paper  was  co.sting  $1,000  a  y(*ar  was  mentioned  by 
Roliert  as  oiu*  of  the  reasons  for  the  unfavorabh'  condition  of  affairs 
in  1878.  Thereafter  the  Herald  disapjK*ars  from  sight,  as  far  as  the 
minutes  are  conceriu'd.  It  is  unfortunate  that  no  copy  is  now 
available;  the  lightning  accidents  must  have  made  inti'resting,  if 
morbid,  ri'ading. 

Following  the  plan  of  organization  worked  out  in  1865,  the  busine.ss 
went  along  smoothly  for  .several  years.  So  that  one  department  would 
know  what  the  others  were  doing,  it  was  agreed  that  frequent  reiwrts 
should  1h‘  made.  This  was  th(‘  mori*  im|W)rtant  as  the  meetings  be- 
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came  less  frequent.  Usually  once  a  year,  however,  the  brothers  would 
get  together  for  a  thorough  discussion,  covering  not  only  over-all 
|X)licy  but  minute  details  as  well.  On  January  28,  1867,  it  was  voted 
“that  the  interests  of  the  Company  demand  that  each  officer  and 
working  member  report  promptly  each  morning  at  the  regular  place 
of  business  at  7  o’clock.’'^  Mort*  important  was  the  matter  of  salaries; 
the  minutes  indicate  that  in  1872  the  partners  drew  $900  each,  plus 
traveling  and  other  expenses. 

In  1874  the  effects  of  the  country-wide  depression,  which  was  to 
last  until  1877,  were  first  felt  by  Cole  Brothers.  At  the  same  time  the 
company  was  considering  reorganization,  since  the  ten  years  of  the 
original  incoriwration  were  nearly  up.  On  March  16,  1875,  the 
Articles  were  extended  to  Febmary  1,  1880;  but  on  April  1,  1876,  re- 
incor|X)ration  was  completed.  The  capital  stock  was  now  figured  at 
$200,000,  each  partner  to  have  100  .shares;  the  new  time  period  was 
to  lx*  fifteen  years.  By  the  end  of  the  year,  the  more  con.servative 
partners  were  suggesting  that  affairs  be  .so  arranged  that  the  business 
could  lx*  cUxsed  within  three  years.  Over  John’s  vigorous  oppo.sition, 
it  was  decided  to  con.solidate  the  lightning  nxl  and  pump  manufac¬ 
tories  at  Greencastle,  as  an  economy  mi'asure.  John  therc‘uix)n  asktxl 
to  lx*  allowed  to  .separate  from  the  companj^  by  April  1,  1878.  Ar¬ 
rangements  were  made  for  him  to  carry  on  his  patent  lightning-rod 
l)usine.ss  on  his  own,  supplying  the  company  with  rods,  and  also  con¬ 
tinuing  as  s(*cretary.  And  on  Decemlx*r  15,  1881,  his  busine.ss  was 
lx)ught  back,  the  company  paying  $1,09.3.70  for  inventory  and  $5,000 
for  g(X)d  will. 

Careful  discus.sion  of  the  low  state  of  the  firm  at  a  meeting  on 
.lanuary  7,  1878,  reveals  each  partner’s  interests,  abilities,  and  weak- 
nes.s(*s.  By  this  time  John  was  partially  on  his  own  in  St.  Ixiuis, 
Rolx*rt  had  taken  a  similar  .step  at  Council  Bluffs  (near  Omaha), 
Washington  was  manufacturing  lightning  rods  as  well  as  pumps  at 
Greencasth*,  and  William  had  taken  over  the  direction  of  the  Mount 
Pleasant  office.  William  was  inclined  to  blame  the  times  and  the 
putting  of  capital  into  long-time  notes.  He  empha.sized  also  the 
“comp(*tition  and  di.shonesty  of  the  cla.ss  of  companies  which  have 

‘  '0(*<*asi(»naIly  personal  affairs  crept  into  the  minutes,  as  when,  on  .January  12, 
1874,  “it  was  moved  that  Robert  &  William  shall  look  after  Mother  and  provide 
for  her  as  they  think  l)est.  They  shall  see  that  she  is  supplied  with  everythiiiK  she 
wants  and  is  made  as  comfortable  as  possible,  and  if  any  means  are  ne<*es.sary  in 
addition  t<)  the  provision  already  made  for  her  each  member  of  the  Company  shall 
contribute  an  equal  share  of  such  additional  sum.  Pas.sed  by  unanimous  vote.” 
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been  nmning.”®  In  his  own  department,  of  selling,  he  admitted  that 
he  had  “erred  in  supposing  that  squads  could  be  hired  and  run  with¬ 
out  personal  supervision.”  Robert  paid  more  attention  to  expenses, 
suggesting  that  rods  could  have  been  produced  at  $10  less  per  1,000 
feet,  a  saving  for  ten  years  of  $55,000.  A  criticism  w'hich  must  have 
been  unpopular  w^as  that  the  members  had  drawn  out  at  least  $1,000 
per  year  more  than  they  should.  There  were  other  economies  in  his 
program  (including  the  elimination  of  the  Herald),  making  a  total  sav’- 
ing  of  $235,000.  Washington  bt'gan  by  stating  that  “it  was  a  grand 
mistake  in  establishing  Two  factories.  Both  should  have  Ikh*!!  con¬ 
centrated  at  Indianapolis.  Our  second  grand  mistake  was  in  not 
having  one  member  as  a  financial  head  of  the  busine.‘<s.”  Putting  his 
fing(*r  on  another  weakness,  he  said,  “We  put  too  much  energy  into 
producing  stock  and  too  little  to  disposing  of  it.”  John,  as  the  young¬ 
est  and  the  scribt',  had  his  turn  last.  Probably  also  Ijecau.st*  he  was 
the  secretary,  his  ideas  are  expres.s(‘d  in  the  minute  book  in  the  fullest 
and  most  literary  fashion.  Re.sorting  to  a  figure  of  s|)e(*ch  lx>rrowed 
from  archit(*ctur(‘,  he  wrote: 

We  have  had  4  Architects  and  3  Contractors  and  builders.  To  our  orig¬ 
inal  building  at  Mt.  P.,  with  a  wing  at  Greencastle,  we  added  at  the  close  of 
the  first  year,  a  wing  at  St.  Louis.  Around  these  our  outbuildings  have  sprung 
up  thick  and  fast,  covering  all  of  Iowa,  extending  into  Illinois,  Indianna, 
.\rkansas,  Texas,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Dakotah,  Minn.  &c.  .  .  .  The  Main 
building  is  a  niere  shed,  the  St.  Louis  Wing  is  deserted,  the  G.  C.  Wing  is  illy 
const  ructed,  out  of  the  way  and  p<M)rly  suited  to  our  present  puriK).ses.  .  .  . 
The  .Architect  of  the  St.  Louis  Wing  is  now  rearing  an  edifice  for  himself 
there,  and  the  old  Architect  of  the  main  building  is  doing  the  same  for  himself 
at  Des  Moines,  while  the  new  architect  at  Mt.  P.  is  engaged  in  demolishing 
the  whole  original  building  .  .  .  the  Commander  at  Council  Bluffs  |to  change 
the  figure)  is  brave  and  daring,  as  well  as  energetic  and  ambitious  and  he  will 
find  a  ready  ally  at  C.  H.  and  also  at  Sherman.  Thus  will  end  all  that  we  have 
striven  to  build  up  and  beneath  this  gigantic  ruin  will  l)e  buried  all  that  re¬ 
mains  of  Cole  Bros,  except  4  pairs  of  ears  of  immense  size,  which  shall  pro¬ 
trude  f«»rever  to  proclaim  us  the  greatest  and  at  the  same  time  the  stupidest 
of  business  ajies. 

Despite  tliis  doleful  proplu‘cy,  John,  with  his  vigor  and  optimism. 


'^Richanl  Anderson,  an  Knglish  observer,  wrote  in  his  Lightning  Conductois: 
Their  History,  Nature,  and  Mode  of  Application  (London,  3d  edition,  1885):  “The 
tramping  ‘lightning-rod  men’  of  the  United  States  have  been  notorious  for  ex¬ 
tortion  and  ignorance;  they  use  all  kinds  of  fantastic  and  peculiar  shaped  terminal 
hmIs  and  conductors,  the  main  object  apparently  being  to  make  as  great  a  show 
with  as  little  metal  as  possible.” 
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ended  on  a  hopeful  note.  Except  for  some  minor  retrenchment,  the 
minutes  do  not  reveal  that  any  drastic  steps  were  taken.  But  at  least 
the  air  was  cleared  by  the  frank  discussion. 

Recovery  was  soon  in  the  air.  By  February  5,  1879,  the  members 
felt  strong  enough  to  declare  a  dividend.  On  February  6  they  re¬ 
corded  cautiously:  “our  present  financial  condition  is  more  favorable 
than  we  might  reasonably  have  hoped  for,  and  warrants  a  little  ex¬ 
pansion  rather  than  a  contraction.”  It  was  shortly  decided  to  divide 
the  Mount  Pleasant  department  into  a  home  office  and  a  branch 
companies  office,  Robert  to  look  after  one  of  them.  Detailed  plans 
for  a  busy  season  were  recorded  on  Febmary  2,  1883.  But  the  even 
tenor  of  the  business  was  soon  to  be  interrupted,  for  on  March  4, 1884, 
the  brothers  met  at  the  residence  of  R.  S.  Cole,  Council  Bluffs,  “by 
appointment  of  Providence  as  might  seem,  ha\'ing  been  summoned  to 
the  death  bed  of  our  brother  [Robert]  and  partner  in  business.” 
Thus  they  recorded  the  first  break  in  a  family-business  relation.ship 
of  some  thirty-five  years’  duration. 

Closing  ranks,  the  surviving  partners  electiKl  William  general 
superintendent  and  directed  John  to  close  out  the  Council  Bluffs 
business;  meanwhile  the  family  had  appointed  Washington  the  ad¬ 
ministrator  of  Robert’s  estate.  Although  there  were  nothing  but 
kind  words  for  Robert’s  two  .sons  who  were  of  age,  neither  of  them 
was  given  any  responsible  direction  of  affairs.  By  the  end  of  the  year, 
the  partners  had  agrtMHl  upon  a  plan  of  business  more  detailed  than 
any  yet  adopted.  The  duties  and  responsibilities  of  each  were  clearly 
defined;  in  addition  to  managing  their  respective  departments,  John 
was  to  be  responsible  for  real  estate  and  to  take  an  inventory,  while 
Washington  was  to  investigate  the  financial  state  of  the  company. 
The  clerical  as.sistants  for  each  department  w’ere  named;  perhaps  the 
most  useful  was  Kretzer,  of  the  St.  I^oiiis  house,  who  not  only  sold 
.  rods  at  wholesale  but  also  made  the  fair  copy  of  the  minute  book  from 
John’s  notes.®  Whole.sale  territories  were  carefully  mapfied  out: 
Illinois  was  divid(*d  along  the  railroads;  Mi.ssouri  was  given  largely  to 
the  St.  Ix)uis  house*;  Iowa  to  the  Council  Bluffs  and  Mount  Pleasant 
houses;  while  Kansas  and  Texas  were  assigned  to  John.  Cole  Broth¬ 
ers’  claim  to  so  much  territory  is  borne  out  by  the  1883/84  United 
States  Hardware  Metal  and  Machinery  Directory,  which  lists  only  two 

’*On  January  11,  1878,  $7.00  was  appropriated  for  transcribing  the  minutes  in 
a  proper  book.  There  are  several  notes  in  the  margin,  in  which  Kretzer  and  John 
Cole  certify  that  the  copy  is  correct.  Occasionally  blank  pages  are  left  for  meetings 
never  recorded. 
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other  lightning-rod  firms  in  Iowa,  one  in  Indiana,  and  two  in  Missouri. 
Thus,  as  the  minute  book  comes  to  an  end,  the  company  was  flourish¬ 
ing  under  a  more  detailed  blueprint  than  ever  before. 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  company  must  be  obtained  fl*om 
other  .sources.  The  pump  business  was  given  up  first ;  John  carried  on 
a  lightning-rod  busine.ss  at  St.  Ixmis  until  his  death  about  1910.  Side 
lines  proved  rather  profitable;  there  were  plumbing  (Cole  Brothers  & 
Kniger)  and  lumber  (Harris  and  Cole  Brothers).  William  outlived 
the  others;  by  the  time  of  his  death  in  1915  his  sons  were  optTating  a 
sueees.sful  stove  bu.siness  in  Chicago.  Ben  Franklin,  who  gave  his 
name  also  to  a  stove,  would  have  approved  of  both  enterpri.ses. 

Although  the  decline  in  the  market  for  lightning  rods  and  the  aging 
of  the  partners  are  reasons  for  the  end  of  the  company,  it  is  interesting 
to  siK'culate  on  the  part  which  the  brothers’  characters  played.  Some 
were  too  indeix'ndent :  Rolx*rt  wanted  his  own  bu.sine.ss,  even  at  the 
exiK*ns(‘  of  the  parent  company.^®  John,  though  eager  and  progres- 
.sive,  was  lost  in  dt*tails.^^  Washington  and  William,  more  conserva¬ 
tive,  kept  clo.s(‘r  to  the  fram(‘work  of  the  business  as  originally 
projected.  Although  William  did  not  take  an  active  part  until  the 
company  was  well  along,  he  attended  most  of  the  meetings  and  kept 
abreast  of  developments.  Whatever  their  differences,  the  brothers 
were  usually  able  to  reach  a  compromise  by  means  of  discu.s.sion.  A 
comparison  of  the  two  minute  Ixioks  reveals  their  increa.sing  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  ways  of  doing  bu.sine.ss.  The  earlier  lx)ok  shows  the  small 
beginning,  when  concern  over  a  failing  horse  (furnished  by  William) 
was  the  occasion  for  “exciting  debate.’’  As  the  business  lx*came  more 
firmly  established  and  widespread,  the  minutes  (as  in  the  later  book) 
consi.st  largely  of  di.scus.sion,  at  the  annual  meeting,  of  plans  for  the 
coming  year.  But,  as  sometimes  happens  in  a  family  business,  the 
brothers  did  not  admit  their  sons  or  anyone  else  to  a  share;  and  after 
their  deaths  there  was  no  oiu*  with  the  requi.siti*  knowledge  and 
int(‘r(*st  to  carry  on. 


Robert  W.  Lovett 

Harvard  Univerrity 


*”.4  resolution,  drawn  up  by  .John  and  Willia]n  on  Holn'rt’s  death,  mentions  Ids 
etmeiliatory  spirit.  This  refers  to  his  influence  at  the  meetings  of  the  company, 
but  at  the  time  *)f  his  death  he  had  built  up  a  considerable  business  of  his  own. 

“Washington,  writing  to  William  on  April  28,  186."),  says  he  has  Anally  per¬ 
suaded  .lohn  to  turn  over  some  of  the  b<M>kkeeping  details  to  a  clerk. 


Tile  M-emoir  of  a  ^ottingliam  Lace  Atercliant 

W^illiam  Cripps,  1798-1884 

Introduction 

The  memoir  of  William  Cripps  covers  two  p<‘riods  of  business 
activity.  The  first  dated  from  1819,  when  he  sailed  to  New  York  to 
lH‘gin  his  career  as  an  agent  for  the  export  of  Nottingham  lace,  and 
ended  with  his  first  retirement  in  1845.  The  .second  Ix'gan  in  1859, 
when  through  the  roguery  of  a  bu.sine.ss  a.s.sociate  he  found  hims(*lf  a 
mined  man  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  many  friends  of  his  youth  in  New’ 
York  and  Bo.ston,  he  was  .succes.sful  in  founding  the  Standard  Fire 
In.surance  Company  of  which  he  remain(*d  president  until  his  second 
retirement  in  1879.  He  then  returned  to  England  and  in  1882  wrote 
the  memoir  here  published. 

The  author  of  this  memoir  cannot  Ix'— and  probably  would  not  have 
wished  to  Ix*^ — numlx'red  among  the  leading  figures  of  the  nineteenth- 
century  bu.sine.ss  world.  Gifted  with  all  the  energy  and  skill  of  the 
Ixirn  entrepreneur,  he  was  content,  after  .sixteen  yi'ars’  lalxnir,  with 
his  nxxlest  fortune  of  £35,000 — “this  was  enough” — and  he  retirwi  to 
enjoy  a  ix*ripd  of  activ’e  leisure  among  the  people  of  Nottingham  and 
of  unclouded  happiness  in  the  lx).som  of  his  family.  And  when,  not 
for  the  first  time,  he  was  cmelly  deceived  by  the  conventional  busi¬ 
ness  crook,  he  returned  at  the  age  of  sixty-one  and  drew  on  the  only 
capital  of  which  he  was  not  Ix'reft — the  unshakable  friendships  he 
had  form(*d  in  his  youth  among  the  bu.siness  community  of  New 
York  and  Boston — and  on  this  foundation  built  a  new  and  honourable 
carwr. 

It  is  a  satisfying  and  indetxl  a  moving  p<*rsona‘  record,  and  not 
without  its  significance  as  an  ironic  commentary  on  “the  age  of 
economic  man.”  To  the  business  historian  it  is  more  interesting  as  a 
singularly  artless  but  convincing  tribute  to  the  oneness  of  the  English 
and  American  bu.siness  world.  The  distance  Ixdween  the  drajx'rs’ 
shops  of  Hitchin,  Hertford,  Stoney  Stratford,  and  Newport  Pagnel 
where  he  served  his  apprenticeship  or  worked  as  a  Ixiy,  and  the 
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countinghouses  of  New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia,  where  he  was 
a  familiar  and  a  welcome  figure  among  the  masters  of  his  trade,  is 
made  to  look  remarkably  small,  and  his  frequent  journeys  across  the 
Atlantic  took  him  to  more  distant  but  hardly  more  foreign  destina¬ 
tions  than  his  constant  travelling  on  the  outside  of  a  coach  between 
Nottingham,  Glasgow,  and  I^indon.  Though  he  twice  encountered 
the  specifically  American  type  of  business  shark,  the  speculator  in 
real  estate,  the  width  and  warmth  of  his  friendships  and  the  speed 
with  which  he  recovered  from  his  misfortunes  show  that  he  was 
operating  within  a  milieu  of  the  same  moral  texture  as  that  from  which 
he  sprang.  In  the  experience  of  William  Cripps,  the  New  England 
business  community  was  a  vastly  enlarged,  but  a  not  unrecognisable, 
projection  of  his  father’s  drapery  at  Newport  Pagnel. 

To  all  those  who  have  made  po.s.sible  the  publication  of  this  inter¬ 
esting  record,  the  pre.sc‘nt  writer  expre.s.ses  his  sincere  thanks,  and  in 
particular  to  Mrs.  Isabel  Gwyther,  granddaughter  of  William  Cripps, 
for  her  kindne.ss  in  [lermitting  him  to  prepare  it  for  publication  and 
for  the  patience  with  which  she  awaited  the  return  of  a  manu.script  .so 
replete  with  family  memories.  It  is  now  in  her  po.s.ses.sion  at  Purlx‘ck, 
St.  Michael’s  Green,  Beaconsfield. 

J.  D.  Chambers 

The  University  of  Nottingham 


I  In  this  endeavour  to  comply  with  the  (‘arnest  and  reix‘at(‘d  request 

f  of  my  children  and  grandchildren,  to  furnish  them  with  some  written 

I  record  of  the  principal  events  of  my  life,  I  .should  l3e  glad  were  it  in 

i  my  jK)wer  to  give  them  also  some  accurate  information  regarding  my 

own  ance.stry.  Unfortunately  I  know  but  little  on  this  .subject.  I 
had  no  personal  knowledge  of  either  of  my  grandfathers.  But  my 
imprcs.sion  is  that  my  grandfather  Cripps  was  a  well-t‘ducat(‘d  man 
of  .some  property  and  influence  in  Newport  Pagnel  where  he  carried 
on  the  bu.siness  of  a  brewer.  My  mother’s  father  (Mr.  Rogers) 
resided  I  believe  at  Sherrington  near  Newj)ort  Pagnel  where  he  had  a 
farm  and  also  carried  on  the  business  of  a  “common  carrier’’  Ixdween 
that  place  and  Ix)ndon;  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  by  means  of 
pack  horses  and  afterwards  by  a  wagon  once  a  week,  which  I  Ix'liev’e 
was  at  that  time  the  only  mode  of  public  conveyance.  My  father, 
who  was  born  in  1760  and  was  a  younger  son,  having  received  a  good 
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education,  was  apprenticed  to  a  hatter  in  London,  after  which  he 
went  to  Newport  Pagnel  where  for  some  time  he  found  employment  in 
the  draptM-s’  shop  of  Mr.  Gee  (in  the  high  street)  afterwards  occupied 
by  Mr,  Redden.  Here  I  have  reason  to  believe  he  soon  became  very 
popular,  being  a  man  of  considerable  intelligence,  with  good  conver¬ 
sational  powers,  a  good  singer,  and  moreover  a  good  churchman. 
There  being  then  no  other  drapers’  shop  in  the  town  my  father  and 
his  friends  thought  there  was  a  fair  opening  for  another,  and  wishing 
to  be  married  and  .settled,  he  took  a  small  house  “around  the  comer” 
and  entercKl  on  business  on  his  own  account.  1  think  this  was  in  or 
about  the  year  1785  and  for  .some  time  his  busine.s.s  was  very  promis¬ 
ing^ — he  w’as  elected  churchwarden  and  was  well  .supported  by  the 
public  in  the  town  and  neighborhood.  This  however  did  not  last 
long.  During  his  apprenticeship  in  lA>ndon  he  had  attended  the 
ministry  of  Dr.  Romaine,  the  result  being  strong  religious  convictions 
which  never  entirely  left  him.  At  the  time  of  his  appointment  to  the 
office  of  churchwarden,  the  clergyman  was  a  man  of  dis.solute  habits, 
veiy  profane  and  fn^quently  drinking  to  excess,  and  my  father  after  a 
long  and  painful  stniggle  with  his  convictions,  felt  compelled  by  a 
sen.se  of  duty  and  a  regard  for  his  best  interests,  to  leave  the  church 
and  attend  worship  at  the  Independent  Chapel  then  under  the  change 
of  the  R<*v.  Wm.  Bull  the  friend  of  the  poet  Cowper,  who  said  of  him 
“He  is  a  man  of  learning  and  genius,  ma.ster  of  a  fine  imagination,  or 
rather  not  master  of  it.” 

My  father  knew  full  well  that  in  leaving  the  church  he  was  placing 
in  great  jK'nl  his  worldly  interests;  for  at  that  time,  and  for  many  years 
afterwards,  di.sstMiters  wert'  bitterly  oppo.sed  and  held  in  great  con¬ 
tempt.  To  such  an  extent  was  this  the  case  that  many  of  my  father’s 
friends  (so  called)  and  cu.stomers,  after  p<*rsonally  remonstrating 
w  ith  him  to  no  effect,  drew  up  and  .signed  a  “round  robin”  threatening 
him  with  the  loss  of  their  friendship  and  custom  unless  he  would 
abandon  the  meeting  house'  and  return  to  his  “projjer”  position  in 
the  established  church.  It  was  a  hard  alternative,  for  he  knew  that 
unle.s.s  he  complied  with  their  wishes  his  business  would  greatly  suffer; 
and  as  his  family  w  as  increa.sing  he  could  ill  afford  to  make  .so  great  a 
sacrifice.  Moreover,  his  own  mother  who  was  then  residing  with  him 
was  a  very  determined  enemy  to  all  “methodlsm”  or  dis.sent  in  any 
form  and  even  my  dear  mother  hers(*lf  could  not  for  some  time  make 
up  her  mind  to  approve  of  his  forsaking  the  church.  We  of  the  present 
ilay  have  little  conception  of  the  extent  of  the  bigotry  at  that  time 
existing,  or  the  length,  to  which  men’s  prejudices  carritHl  them.  My 
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IKK>r  father  was  not  merely  shunned,  but  was  most  bitterly  opposed 
and  held  up  to  contempt  by  his  old  acquaintances.  They,  some  of 
them,  were  in  the  habit  of  w'ayla3dng  him  as  he  went  to  chapel, 
following  him  with  sneers  and  groans.  Songs  were  also  sung  about 
the  streets  in  which  he  was  held  up  to  ridicule  and  nick-named 
“Ivey  Whim.sey.'’  Meanwhile  his  family  was  increasing  and  his 
means  of  supporting  them  rapidly  diminishing.  His  health  also  w'as 
suffering  from  frequent  attacks  of  epilepsy,  and  at  one  time  he  was 
laid  up  with  a  broken  thigh,  occasioned  by  a  horse  he  was  riding  at  a 
funeral  rearing  up  and  falling  upon  him.  No  wonder  that  all  these 
circumstances,  operating  on  a  mind  peculiarly  seiLsitive  and  prone  to 
despondency,  should  produce  intense  anxiety,  and  culminate  in  a 
disordered  state  of  the  nervous  system  which  at  times  to  a  great 
extent  incapacitated  him  for  proper  attention  to  bu.siness.  Few  men 
ever  suffered  more  than  he  from  nervous  dejection  w'hich  at  times,  as  I 
w'ell  recollect,  was  a  cau.se  of  great  anxiety  to  his  family  and  friends, 
and  rendered  it  nece.s.sary  to  have  some  one  always  with  him  to  watch 
over  and  avert  from  him  very  serious  con.st'quences.  But  although 
he  was  sometim(‘s  on  the  very  verge  of  de.spair,  he  continued  steadfast 
to  his  religious  principles  and  convictions  in  which  happily  he  was 
lovingly  .sustained  by  my  dear  mother  w’ho,  after  a  brief  stniggle  with 
previous  prejudices,  was  by  the  grace  of  God  led  to  similar  convic¬ 
tions  and  was  now  willing  to  brave  all  and  to  give  up  all  for  the.  sake  of 
tho.se  principles.  She  was  soon  led  to  unite  with  him  and  with  the 
religious  society  of  which  he  had  become  a  memlxT,  and  thus  sus¬ 
tained,  he  held  on  firmly  and  consistently,  and  at  length  triumphantly, 
in  his  Christian  cause.  In  time  his  enemies  one  by  one  l)ecame  rec¬ 
onciled,  and  not  a  few  among  them  gave  up  their  prejudices,  and 
lx‘came  also  memb(‘r.s,  some  of  them  (noi  ii)ly  his  nephew  Mr.  G. 
()sl)orn)  very  efficient  and  consi.stent  m(‘mbi*rs  of  the  religious  .society 
with  which  he  was  united  and  which  they  had  for  years  so  bitterly 
opjx)sed.  I  may  also  mention  that  by  the  good  providence  of  God, 
and  under  th('  abh*  treatment  of  his  physician  (Dr.  Ix'ttsom)  he  was 
entirely  cured  (I  l)elieve  up  to  that  time  an  almost  unprecedented  fact) 
of  his  e])ileptic  fits,  and  the  evening  of  his  days  was  .s(‘rene  and 
unclouded,  and  his  end  was  emphatically  iJeaceful  and  happy,  and  his 
memory  very  fragrant.  For  he  sustained  through  the  whole  of  his 
life  an  uprightne.ss  and  consistency  which  compelled  even  tho.se  who 
had  been  his  most  bitter  opjionents  to  respect  his  character,  and  .some 
of  them,  as  I  have  .said,  to  follow  his  example.  Still  for  many  years  it 
was  a  hard  .struggle. 
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Such  is  a  brief  and  most  inadequate  outline  of  my  dear  father’s 
life  and  experience.  Eleven  children  were  given  to  him  of  whom  six 
survived  him,  and  two  only  are  now’  living,  m3r8elf  and  my  sister 
Betsy.  I  was  the  third  surviving  son  and  was  bom  on  the  23rd 
July  1798.  My  first  recollections  go  back  to  the  time  when- at  the  age 
of  three  or  four  years  I  w’as  sent  to  a  dame’s  school  kept  by  one  Sukey 
Caw’son,  and  I  have  a  distinct  remembrance  of  making  my  appearance 
there  one  day  with  a  blue  paper  on  which  w’as  printed  “Peace  and 
Plenty.”  This  was  in  1802  at  the  short  peace  of  AmieiLs.  Many 
recollections  more  or  less  distinct  are  floating  often  in  my  mind  of 
events  and  incidents  in  my  life  at  this  early  period,  notably  the  death 
of  my  old  grandmother  at  the  age  of  84,  and  the  birth  of  my  little 
sister  Susan,  which  event  was  probably  the  cause  of  my  being  sent  to 
Sukey  Cawson’s  school  to  be  out  of  the  w’ay.  Then  how’  w’ell  I 
remember  my  first  jacket  and  trou.sers  w’hich  were  made  of  “nankeen” 
and  ornamented  with  globular  bra-ss  buttons  extending  to  the  shoulder. 
My  thoughts  also  often  revert  to  the  .seat  I  occupied  on  my  little 
stool  close  by  my  dear  mother  in  the  chimney  comer  in  the  snug  old 
parlour,  and  .studying  the  Dutch  tiles  w’hich  .surrounded  the  parlour 
grate  and  containing  pictures  in  blue  on  a  white  ground  of  scripture 
events,  to  wit — our  Saviour  at  the  well  with  the  woman  of  Samaria, 
the  angel  with  a  drawn  sword  forbidding  Balaam  and  his  ass  to  go  that 
way,  and  st‘veral  other  representations  of  a  like  character.  It  was 
about  this  time  too  that  I  was  attacked  with  scarlet  fever  and  w’as 
laid  up  in  my  little  crib  close  to  my  dear  mother’s  bed,  the  curtains  of 
which  were  a  great  source  of  admiration  and  delight  to  me.  They 
were  made  of  printed  calico,  and  represented  little  men  and  women, 
some  of  them  playing  at  “blind  man’s  buff,”  and  one  young  lady  on  a 
swing  susjx'nded  from  a  tret*  with  another  to  a.s.sist  by  piLshing  her 
Ix'hind.  They  were  wonderful  pictures  to  my  childish  eyes.  I  often 
wish  that  I  now  knew  where  they  are  to  be  found.  It  was  about  this 
time  also,  not  long  lx*fore  my  grandmother’s  death,  that  I  met  with  a 
very  painful  and  .serious  accident.  The  .servant  had  been  preparing 
some  toast  for  the  old  lady’s  breakfast  and  had  taken  off  the  cmst  and 
left  it  on  a  plate  on  the  dres.ser.  She  had  also  just  taken  the  coffee 
I)ot  off  the  fire,  and  placed  that  on  the  dre.s.ser  very  near  to  the  toast 
crusts.  By  standing  on  tiptoe  or  on  a  little  stool  I  could  just  manage 
to  reach  the  latter,  and  in  trying  to  do  so  I  upset  the  coffee  pot  and 
received  its  boiling  contents  on  my  poor  naked  bosom.  I  w’as  fear¬ 
fully  scalded  and  the  ma,rks  of  the  large  .scar  remain  very  conspicuous 
to  the  pre.sent  day. 
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After  this  time  and  when  I  was  about  six  or  seven  years  old,  I  used 
to  sleep  in  the  garret  with  my  father’s  apprentice  George  Arrowsmith, 
and  well  do  I  recollect  his  telling  me  one  morning  w’hy  the  church 
bells  were  ringing.  It  was  because  of  the  new^s  received  the  night 
before  of  the  great  naval  victory  of  Trafalgar  in  which  Nelson  lost  his 
life.  I  don’t  think  I  had  then  heard  much  of  the  exploits  and  fame  of 
this  great  hero,  but  I  fully  understood  that  his  death  w^as  felt  to  be  a 
fearful  calamity,  and  from  that  time  I  felt  great  interest  in  the 
wonderful  incidents  of  his  brilliant  career. 

My  school  education  had  by  this  time  fairly  commenced,  for  I  had 
IxM'n  removed  when  about  six  years  old,  to  a  school  kept  by  my  Uncle 
William  in  Marsh  End,  a  little  below  Sukey  Cawson’s.  Uncle 
William  was  my  father’s  eldest  brother,  and  on  my  grandfather’s 
death  had  succeeded  to  his  business  and  inherited  a  large  share  of  his 
property.  His  extravagant  habits  and  neglect  of  business  however 
.*<0011  reduced  him  to  iioverty,  and  in  order  to  obtain  a  living  he  opened 
a  day  school  for  boys,  w'hile  his  wife  (who  was  my  mother’s  sister) 
kept  school  in  another  room  for  girls.  It  shows  how  very  slender 
were  the  means  of  education  at  that  iX'Hod,  that  s(>veral  of  my  aunt’s 
pupils  came  every  morning  from  Sherrington  (two  miles  away) 
returning  in  the  evening.  My  uncle’s  habits  were  very  eccentric. 
For  months  together  he  would  remain  shut  up  in  the  house*  and  was 
not  to  be  seen  out  of  doors.  This  seclusion  was  followed  by  the 
opposite  extreme,  and  he*  would  be  rambling  all  over  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  and  was  often  brought  home  in  a  state  of  intoxication.  To 
prevent  this,  on  one  occasion  which  I  well  recoll(*ct,  after  every  other 
effort  had  failed,  his  nephew  Dr.  Rogers,  put  an  effectual  stop  to  his 
wanderings  by  producing  blisters  on  his  feet,  so  that  he  had  to  be 
carried  in  a  chair  to  attend  to  his  duties  in  the  .schoolroom,  all  which 
I  rememl)t‘r  he  used  to  liear  very  patiently  and  sometimes  very 
merrily,  as  though  he  thought  it  a  capital  joke,  as  indeed  it  was.  He 
had  himself  received  a  g(M)d  education  and  was  at  least  quite  com- 
jietent  to  teach  not  merely  the  three  Rs  but  several  of  the  higher 
branches  of  education  had  his  pui)ils  or  tht*ir  friends  ix'quin'd  that 
more  should  b(‘  taught.  This  however  was  not  the  ca.se.  He  taught 
me  to  read  and  write,  and  made  me  acquainted  with  the  first  three 
or  four  rules  in  arithmetic  and  that  was  all.  I  may  here  mention 
that  in  one  of  his  eccentric  moods  he  .sent  me  home  one  day  shorn  of 
the  long  curls  which  used  to  overspread  my  shoulders,  and  in  which 
my  old  nurse  Sally  Joyce  took  .so  much  pride.  Poor  dear  old  girl! 
I  fear  .she  w(‘nt  down  to  her  grave  without  ever  having  forgiven  this 
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“barbarous”  outrage  on  her  pet  little  Samson.  My  father  had  two 
other  brothers — George  who  kept  the  “Neptune”  Inn  at  New'port, 
and  Thomas  who  had  a  little  grocery  shop  and  also  carried  on  the 
business  of  a  cooper  at  Sherrington.  My  mother  had  also  two 
brothers,  John  Rogers  who  had  a  good  farm  at  Sherrington  and 
Thomas  w’ho  w’as  a  doctor  at  New’port.  One  of  my  father’s  sisters 
married  Mr.  Osborn  a  w’OoLstapler,  and  another  married  Mr.  Jefferson 
a  felt  monger,  l)oth  of  Newport.  One  of  my  mother’s  sisters  became 
the  wife  as  above  mentioned  of  my  uncle  William,  and  another 
marriiKl  a  farmer  at  Sherrington  named  Griggs.  And  this  is  about  all 
I  know  of  their  family  matters.  To  return  now  to  my  personal 
history. 

I  think  it  was  in  the  year  1808  and  when  I  was  ten  years  old  that 
Georg(‘  and  I  were  sent  to  school  at  Market  Harborough  where  my 
brother  Josc'ph  had  preceded  us,  and  still  remained  for  another  year, 
after  which  he  was  apprenticed  to  I^awton  and  Bryan,  drapers  at 
Leicester  with  whom  in  due  time  he  became  a  partner.  The  school 
was  conducted  by  the  Rev.  G.  Gill  and  Mr.  Fox.  They  lived  in 
separate  houses,  the  school  Ix'ing  on  premises  occupu*d  by  Mr.  Gill 
where  the  chapi*l  now  stands,  Mr.  Fox  living  higher  up  on  the  Leicester 
road.  Joseph  boardc*d  at  Mr.  Gill’s  and  George  and  I  at  Mr.  Fox’s. 
I  think  there  were  in  all  alx)ut  thirty  boarders  and  perhaps  tw'enty 
day  scholars.  There  was  a  small  playground  attached  to  each  housi*, 
but  we  were  also  allowed  to  play  within  certain  bounds,  in  the  street. 
Mr.  Gill  had  nothing  to  do  with  teaching  except  to  the  I^tin  class 
(to  w  hich  I  Ix'longed)  and  the  catechism  which  he  taught  us  on  every 
Saturday  afternoon,  to  the  church  l)oys  the  church  catechism  and  to 
the  sons  of  Dissenters  the  Assembly’s  Catechism.  He  was  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  kind-hearted  man,  but  now'  and  then  the  good  man  lost  his 
temixT,  and  then  woe  be  to  the  boy  who  came  within  the  reach  of  his 
knuckles!  Our  ta.sks  were  by  no  means  severe,  but  much  of  our  time 
in  school  hours  was  idled  away.  Nor  w’as  the  discipline  remarkably 
strict.  Mr.  Fox  would  now’  and  then  give  us  a  sharp  box  on  the  ear, 
or  what  we  called  a  “citstard,”  which  coiLsistixi  in  making  us  hold  out 
our  hand  to  receive  a  .sharp  blow  with  his  cane.  There  was  but  one 
“birching”  all  the  time  that  I  was  there,  and  I  w'as  the  unfortunate 
individual  on  w'hom  this  degrading  punishment  was  inflicted,  a  fact 
which  I  should  probably  have  left  unmentioned  could  I  not  w'ith  a 
g(K)d  conscience  declare  that  I  did  not  deserve  it.  The  boy  who  was 
entithxl  to  this  di.stinction  was  Burgess  of  I^eicester,  a  fellow  much 
bigger  and  older  than  mys<‘lf  and  a  regular  bully  among  us  little  ones. 
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He  had  been  teasing  me  all  the  morning,  and  when  I  became  irritated 
and  attempted  to  retaliate  by  kicking  his  shins,  he  tripped  me  up  and 
threw  me  on  the  ground.  Evans  the  usher  instead  of  pulling  Burgess 
off  or  telling  him  to  let  me  alone,  laid  hold  upon  me  and  just  as  I  was 
struggling  to  get  free  from  them  both,  Mr.  Fox  came  into  the  school. 
By  this  time  I  was  certainly  in  a  great  passion,  and  when  he  .saw  me 
kicking  and  .struggling  he  at  once  concluded  that  I  was  the  delinquent. 
I  felt  the  injustice  of  this  and  probably  .said  so.  At  all  events  he 
considered  him.self  somehow  insulted  and  to  vindicate  his  authority 
.sent  Evans  to  cut  some  twigs  from  a  poplar  and  with  a  rod  thus 
formed  inflicted  upon  me  the  degrading  and  undeserved  punishment 
w'hile  Burge.ss,  the  real  offender,  e.scaiied  scot  free.  I  am  afraid  I  never 
thoroughly  forgave  either  the  master,  the  u.sher  or  my  .schoolfellow’. 

On  the  whole  how'ever  we  boys  led  a  happy  life  while  at  school,  but 
the  education  we  received  did  not  amount  to  much  lieing  mostly 
confined  to  the  three  Rs  with  which  I  was  previously  pretty  well 
acquainted,  and  the  latter  of  which  was  nev’er  I  think  carried  further 
than  “vulgar  fraction.”  And  I  was  taken  away  at  the  end  of  four 
years  without  having  even  heard  of  such  a  science  as  Algebra  or 
Geometry  or  the  Mathematics,  and  with  very  little  knowledge  of 
either  History  or  Geography.  It  is  tme  that  now  and  then  we  read  in 
cla.ss  .something  of  English  hi.story  and  then  perhaps  two  or  three 
times  in  the  course  of  the  halfyear  the  Glolx‘s  were  brought  out  and 
we  were  told  .something  about  the  “jxiles”  and  the  “equator”  and  all 
that,  but  the  teaching  on  these  subjects  was  very  vague  and  super¬ 
ficial  and  .scarcely  sufficient  to  justify  the  charge  made  in  the 
Christmas  bills  for  the  “U.se  of  the  maps  and  glolx*s.” 

In  1812  I  left  school  and  for  a  few  months  was  employed  in  my 
father’s  shop,  and  afterwards,  for  a  year  or  so  at  Stoney  Stratford 
with  my  father’s  old  friend,  Mr.  George  Wallis.  Having  thus  picked 
up  .some  knowledge  of  the  retail  drapery  bu.sine.s.s,  I  was  in  1814 
apprenticed  for  five  years  to  Mrs.  Palmer  at  Hitchin.  But  lK*fore  my 
time  had  expired,  Mrs.  Palmer  being  about  to  receive  her  .son  into 
partnership,  my  indentures  were  cancelled  and  I  found  employment 
with  Mr.  Gillx*rt.son  of  Hertford  to  whom  Mrs.  Palmer  gave  me  vei’y 
flattering  recommendations.  While  at  Hertford  I  read  a  good  deal 
about  America,  esjiecially  a  very  interesting  Ixjok  written  by  Mr. 
Birkbeck,  and  it  soon  became  a  fixed  idea  in  my  mind  that  if  I  ever 
had  it  in  my  power  I  would  certainly  look  about  me  there  before 
.settling  down  to  any  business  in  England.  It  was  my  father!s  wish 
however  that  I  should  return  home  and  endeav’our  to  help  him  in 
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cariying  on  his  little  business  at  Newport.  So  in  1818  I  once  more 
had  my  place  behind  his  counter.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Ayers  had  come  to 
Newport  and  we  soon  became  very  intimate;  and  in  our  walks  and 
talks  America  became  a  favourite  topic  with  us,  and  I  became  more 
and  more  impatient  and  dissatisfied  with  the  narrow  sphere  in  which 
I  was  then  working.  I  saw  no  prospect  of  accomplishing  much  at 
Newport,  and  it  was  soon  agreed  on  all  hands  that  it  was  every  way 
desirable  that  the  old  shop  should  be  closed  and  my  dear  father  be 
released  from  the  anxieties  of  business.  So  an  arrangement  was  made 
by  which  his  little  stock  of  goods  was  purchased  at  a  valuation  to  be 
made  by  Mr.  Wallis  on  the  one  side  and  Mr.  Lovell  of  Olney  on  the 
other,  and  divided  between  the  two  other  drapers,  Mr.  Kilpin  and 
Mr.  Redden.  This  being  accomplishc*d,  I  felt  myself  at  full  liberty  to 
cany  out  my  favourite  plan  of  going  to  America.  Mr.  Ayers  had  in 
the  meantime  made  enquirit*s  on  the  subject  among  his  friends  in 
London,  and  said  to  me  one  day — “Well,  William,  if  you  have  made 
up  your  mind  to  go,  you  had  better  take  some  lace  with  you,  for  I  am 
told  thei-e  is  a  good  demand  for  it  there,  and  if  you  like  I  will  sell  you 
a  little  lot  to  start  with,  the  profits  on  which  may  mec‘t  all  the  expense's 
of  the  voyage.”  From  that  time  I  began  to  make  preparations  for  a 
start,  and  my  dear  father  and  mother  not  only  gave  their  a.ssent  to  my 
project,  but  the  former  lent  me  £100  so  that  I  could  pay  Mr.  Ayers  for 
one  half  of  the  goods  in  cash.  My  brother  Joseph  also  lent  me  £20 
which  together  with  what  I  had  saved  out  of  my  small  earnings  while 
at  Hertford  would  I  thought  suffice  to  carry  me  to  New  York  and 
land  me  with  a  few  jiounds  in  my  pocket  when  I  arrivt*d  there. 

So  towards  the  latter  end  of  March  1819  (I  think  on  the  26th)  I 
said  “go<Klbye”  to  the  dear  friends  at  Newport,  and  left  by  coach  to 
1^‘icester  en  route  for  Liv’erpool.  My  dear  mother,  anxious  to  have  a 
last  jK'ep  at  her  w’andering  boy,  walked  over  North  Bridge  and  waved 
a  farewell  kiss  as  the  coach  rattled  past  her.  The  following  day  I  went 
to  Liverixx)!  where  I  received  a  very  kind  welcome  from  a  friend  and 
old  schoolfellow  of  Mr.  Ayers  (Mr.  Watkin),  who  carried  on  the 
business  of  a  Whipmaker  in  “Commutation  Row”  very  nearly 
opjx)site  to  where  St.  George’s  Hall  now  stands,  and  during  the 
remainder  of  the  wwk  his  house  became  my  home.  The  next  day  I 
was  running  aliout  the  docks  in  search  of  a  ship,  and  at  length  took  a 
steerage  passage  in  the  good  ship  “Euphrates,”  Captn  Stoddart. 
Hei-e  I  first  met  with  George  Gumett,  of  whom  I  shall  have  much  to 
say.  We  were  both  leaving  England  for  the  first  time,  to  seek  our 
fortunes  in  the  New  World.  Gurnett  hailed  from  Horsham  in 
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Sussex.  He  was  a  few  years  older  than  myself  and  had  been  in  busi¬ 
ness  as  a  carrier,  but  not  having  been  .successful  was  on  his  way  to 
Canada  where  he  had  a  brother  living  at  Ancaster,  a  small  town  not 
far  from  Hamilton.  We  soon  agreed  to  “chum”  together  and  having 
fixed  on  our  berth,  .sallied  out  to  purchase  our  little  stock  of  provisions 
for  the  voyage,  and  having  stowed  them  on  board  the  Euphrates, 
spent  the  day  rambling  about  Liverpool. 

The  ship  was  advertised  to  sail,  “wind  and  weather  p(*rmitting”  on 
Saturday  the  31st  March  on  which  day  we  ^ent  on  board,  but  the 
wind  being  unfavourable  we  anchored  in  the  Mersey.  The  following 
day,  being  assured  by  Captn  Stoddart  that  our  departure  must  be 
postjioned  till  the  morrow,  and  being  anxious  not  only  to  escape  from 
our  uncomfortable  steerage  quarters,  but  also  to  go  to  some  place  of 
worship,  we  went  a.shore  again,  and  in  the  afternoon  cro.s.s(‘d  over  to 
the  Cheshire  .side.  At  night  there  lieing  no  change  in  the  wind  we 
went  to  a  fisherman’s  cottage*  close  by  the  shore  and  very  near  to  the 
ship,  and  went  to  bed,  the  fi.sherman  engaging  to  put  us  on  Ixiard 
early  in  the  morning  if  the  wind  should  change.  Monday  morning, 
April  2nd  1819  at  4  o’clock  we  were  roused  from  our  .slumliers,  the 
wind  had  chopped  round  during  the  night.  The  morning  was  v'ery 
lK*autiful,  and  our  fisherman  .soon  rowed  us  to  the  ship,  anchor  was 
weighed,  the  sails  spread  and  we  had  soon  pas.sed  the  Rock  Light- 
housi*,  and  were  fairly  afloat  with  a  favourable  breeze*  which  contin¬ 
ued  with  us  the  whole  of  the  voyage. 

With  the  exception  of  my  friend  Gurnett  and  one  or  two  others  I 
found  my.self  among  a  rather  rough  lot  of  fellow  pa.s.sengers  and  often 
regrett(*d  that  I  had  ventured  on  going  in  the  steerage.  Xeverthele.ss 
it  was  comforting  to  know  that  the  k*n  or  a  dozen  pounds  so  saved 
would  Ik*  of  no  small  service  to  me  on  my  arrival  in  New  York,  so  I 
tried  to  put  up  as  well  as  I  could  with  things  as  they  were.  There  was 
at  least  one  other  decent  and  respt*ctable  man  among  the  steerage* 
passeng(*rs.  His  name  was  Bookstaver,  a  native  of  Montgomery  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  not  far  from  Newburgh  on  the  Hudson.  He 
had  lx*en  to  England  to  endeavour  to  establish  his  claim  to  .some 
pro|)<*rty  there  and  was  returning  unsucces.sful.  One  of  the  cabin 
pass(*ngers  Mr.  Alex  Hewitt  several  times  came  among  us  on  the 
forward  deck  and  talked  with  me  and  Gurnett,  and  before  our  arrival 
in  New  York  gave  me  his  address,  132  Water  St.,  and  told  me  if  I 
called  on  him  he  would  do  what  he  could  to  forward  my  views.  Mr. 
Hewitt  was  agent  in  New  York  for  Mr.  Ralph  Orrell  of  Stockport  for 
the  sale  of  his  S<*wing  Cotton. 
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We  had  fine  weather,  a  smooth  sea  and  favourable  wind  during  the 
whole  of  the  voyage  which  was  accomplished  in  twenty  days,  the 
shortest  passage  I  believe  that  up  to  that  time  had  ever  been  made  by 
a  merchant  vessel.  We  lay  to  for  an  hour  or  two  on  the  Banks  of 

I, 

Newfoundland  and  caught  some  fine  cod  fish,  and  saw  several  w'hales. 
On  Sunday  the  22nd  April  we  passed  Sandy  Hook  and  came  to  an 
anchor  in  the  bay.  The  captain  was  kind  enough  to  put  me  and 
Gurnett  ashore  on  Staten  Island,  and  in  the  evening  w'e  went  in  a 
small  ferry  boat  from  Stapleton  to  New  York.  The  ferry  boat  was 
sailed  by  Mr.  Vanderbilt,  who  afterw’ards  became  one  of  the  wealthiest 
men  in  America.  We  landed  at  the  Battery  and  took  up  our  quarters 
at  Mr.  Jessup’s,  No.  8  Front  Street,  a  boarding  house  which  was 
i*ecommended  to  us  by  Mr.  Bookstaver. 

Next  day  I  called  on  Mr.  Hewitt  who  gave  me  permission  to  take 
my  goods  to  his  warehouse,  and  afterwards  introduced  me  to  several 
of  his  friends  who  then  and  during  many  subsequent  years  became 
good  customers  to  me.  Meanw’hile  I  became  acquainted  with  a  yoiing 
Englishman  named  Hollis,  the  nephew  of  Mr.  G.  Barnes,  a  lace 
manufacturer  of  Northampton  with  whom  my  father  was  well 
acquainted.  Hollis  was  a  well-educated  young  man,  but  having  been 
brought  up  with  a  view'  of  entering  the  Army,  knew  nothing  of  business. 
He  had  recently  arrived  in  New*  York  with  a  \iew  to  travel  in  the 
States,  and  had  brought  with  him  several  hundred  pounds  worth  of 
lace  which  he  had  purchased  from  Barnes  who  was  his  father’s 
executor.  These  he  placed  in  my  hands  for  sale  on  commission.  This 
addition  to  my  stock  was  of  great  a.s.sistance  in  enabling  me  to  dispose 
of  my  own  goods  so  that  in  a  few'  weeks  all  w'ere  sold  at  a  very  good 
profit.  All  looked  very  promising  and  I  wrote  home  in  great  glee. 
But  a  sad  reverse  was  near  at  hand  w'hich  I  cannot  explain  better 
than  by  copying  the  following  letter  to  my  brother  Joseph  dated 
June  23rd  1819  and  w  hich  having  been  found  among  his  papers  w  hen 
he  died  came  into  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Mathieson  and  by  her  wras  shewn 
to  me  since  I  commenced  w'riting  this  narrative.  I  little  thought 
when  penning  this  letter  sixty-three  years  ago  that  it  would  come  to 
light  again  and  be  used  for  such  a  purpose  after  so  long  an  interval. 
It  was  written  on  lx)ard  a  schooner  in  which  I  w'as  sailing  from  Bos¬ 
ton  to  New  York,  and  is  dated  “Off  Cape’  Cod”  June  23rd  1819. 


My  Dear  .Joseph, 

Before  this  reaches  you  I  hope  you  will  have  received  95  guineas  which 
I  sent  by  Mr.  Hollis  (nephew  to  Mr.  Barnes  of  Northampton)  who  sailefl 
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from  Boston  in  the  ship  “Triton”  on  Monday.  I  preferred  this  mode  of 
remittance  to  a  Bill  of  Exchange  as  a  good  one  cannot  be  procured  for  less 
than  2  per  cent  payable  at  60  days’  sight.  I  know  not  how  to  enter  upon  an 
explanation  of  the  circumstances  which  induced  me  to  make  this  remittance 
to  you.  It  is  an  unfortunate  tale,  and  one  which  I  am  sure  will  awaken  your 
tenderest  sympathies,  but  I  hope  it  will  afford  some  relief  to  my  own  mind  to 
unburden  its  sorrows  to  one  to  whose  prudence  and  affection  I  shall  not  appeal 
in  vain.  Oh!  my  brother,  if  ever  I  needed  your  pity,  your  sympathy,  your 
advice  and  your  a.ssistance  it  is  under  my  present  circumstances.  But  I  will 
keep  you  no  longer  in  suspence.  I  have  sent  you  all  the  money  that  I  pcis- 
sffssed,  retaining  only  a  few  dollars  upon  which  to  sup{H>rt  myself  until  I  can 
hear  from  you  provided  I  am  unable  to  procure  employment — I  did  possess 
more,  but  I  have  lieen  robbed  of  it.  But  a  short  time  ago,  and  I  was  rejoicing 
in  my  g(M>d  success  and  refle<‘ting  with  no  small  degree  of  .satisfaction  on  the 
pleasure  my  friends  would  feel  when  they  became  acquainted  with  my  g(KKl 
fortune — I  was  happy  in  the  thought  that  while  thousands  may  be  ruining 
themselves  by  trafficking  oh  a  large  scale  to  this  countrj’,  I  had  obtained  sucli 
a  profit  upon  my  g(K)ds  as  would  enable  me  to  remit  to  more  than  their 
amount  and  encourage  me  to  .send  for  a  fresh  supply.  It  was  my  intention  as 
soon  as  circumstances  would  admit,  to  visit  my  native  land.  I  already 
anticipated  the  joyful  welcome,  and  the  heartfelt  congratulations  of  my 
friends,  and  upon  this  subject  my  mind  dwelt  with  an  enthusiastic  delight 
unknown  to  those  who  have  not  been  similarly  situate<l.  These  fond  ex¬ 
pectations,  these  pleasing  hopes,  and  all  my  plans  and  my  intentions  have 
been  blasted  and  frustrated  by  the  villainy  of  a  man  calling  him.self  my 
friend!  He  had  all  the  appearance  of  a  man  of  respectability.  He  had  l)een 
Captain  of  an  American  ves-sel  and  was  endeavouring  to  obtain  another.  He 
had  l)een  boarding  many  weeks  at  the  house  to  which  I  was  re<*ommended,  and 
1  felt  satisfied  in  having  my  bed  in  the  same  r(M)m  with  one  who  appeared  to 
be  well-known  and  .somewhat  respected.  I  had  been  receiving  a  considerable 
sum  of  money, and  being  obliged  to  go  out  again  the  same  evening  was  fearful 
of  carrying  so  much  about  with  me  and  therefore  deposited  it  in  my  l)ox 
intending  in  the  morning  to  place  in  the  Bank  till  I  wanted  to  make  a  remit¬ 
tance.  Capt  f>win  was  in  the  room;  he  saw  me  put  my  money  in  the  Im»x,  but 
little  did  I  suspect  that  he  was  meditating  my  ruin.  I  returned  in  tht  evening 
and  soon  went  to  bed  but  having  an  engagement  early  the  next  morning,  I 
was  up  early  and  sold  a  parcel  of  goods  before  breakfast.  On  my  return,  what 
was  my  a.stonishment  ami. dismay  on  finding  my  Im)x  forced  open  and  the 
money  I  had  placed  in  it  (amounting  to  .seven  hundred  dollars)  no  longer 
there!  Captn  Erwin  did  not  <*ome  in  to  breakfast — he  was  not  ti)  be  found 
and  suspicion  immetliately  fell  on  him.  I  went  and  gave  information  at  the 
Police  Office,  a  warrant  was  issued  for  his  apprehension.  He  was  consequent¬ 
ly  taken  into  custtKly  and  examined,  but  the  money  was  not  found  upon  him, 
and  although  there  existed  on  the  minds  of  every  one  the  strongest  conviction 
that  he  was  the  thief,  there  was  nothing  in  the  evidence  which  w(*uld  justif.v 
the  magistrate  in  committing  him.  Xo  hopt‘  now  remains  that  I  shall  ever 
recover  this  money;  consequently  my  hojjes  are  withered,  my  prospects 
blasteil,  my  plans  frustrated,  and  I  am  a  prey  tt>  the  keene.st  disappr)intment 
and  the  most  melanchol.v  but  unavailing  regrets.  I  thought  I  had  more 
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fortitude,  that  I  was  in  some  measure  prepared  for  the  vicissitudes  of  life, 
and  that  I  could  bear  with  more  composure  my  share  of  those  troubles  and 
misfortunes  to  which  all  are  liable  and  from  which  but  verj’  few  are  entirely 
exempt.  I  do  possess  some  fortitude,  I  think  I  am  thus  prepared.  Let  mis¬ 
fortunes  surround  and  assail  me  were  I  alone  to  suffer  by  them,  I  think  I 
could  encounter  them  with  a  smile.  Ivoss  of  property  were  it  my  own  should 
not  affect  me;  I  woiild  try  to  part  with  it  without  a  sigh — but  it  is  an  aggrava¬ 
tion  of  my  present  sorrow,  that  others  must  partake  of  it,  and  my  loss  is  felt 
most  severely  when  I  reflect  that  (dhers  must  suffer  by  it.  But  I  check  myself. 
Thank  God!  my  health  is  still  preser\’ed  to  me  and  may  but  Providence 
continue  to  me  this  blessing,  my  hands  shall  not  soon  tire,  my  exertions  shall 
not  abate,  economy  and  perseverance  shall  not  be  wanting,  but  every  effort 
shall  be  employed  for  them,  and  I  shall  not  consider  my  time  as  my  own  until 
I  have  it  in  my  power  to  discharge  the  debt  I  have  unavoidably  contracted, 
and  to  reflect  with  satisfaction  that  no  one  has  suffered  los«  by  the  con¬ 
fidence  they  reposed  in  me.  But  in  the  meantime  much  care  and  prudence 
and  management  will  be  necessary  to  conceal  from  my  father  and  mother 
a  circumstance  which  I  am  sure  would  occasion  them  great  uneasiness.  For 
this  purpose  I  make  the  remittance  to  you,  and  I  wish  you  to  do  with  it  what 
you  may  conceive  to  be  most  prudent,  only  promising  that  if  my  father  and 
mother  could  be  kept  ignorant  of  my  misfortune,  it  would  prevent  their  feel¬ 
ing  that  anxiety  which  a  knowledge  of  the  circumstance  would  certainly 
occasion  and  my  own  distress  would  be  ver>'  much  alleviated. 

You  are  aware  how  I  am  situated.  My  father  advanced  me  £100  which 
our  friend  Ayers  received  in  part  payment  for  the  goods  I  purchased  of  him 
which  amounted  to  £200.  I  therefore  owe  my  father  £100,  Mr.  Ayers  £100 
and  yourself  £20.  What  I  have  sent  you  will  be  barely  sufficient  to  pay 
either  my  father  or  Mr.  Ayers.  I  have  for  some  time  had  rea.son  to  consider 
the  latter  my  friend  and  I  am  persuaded  his  friendship  is  of  that  nature  which 
cannot  be  changed  or  impaired  by  my  misfortunes.  He  feels  too  I  am  sure 
that  regard  for  my  father’s  welfare,  and  that  knowledge  of  his  usual  weak  and 
nervous  state,  as  would  induce  him  to  suffer  some  inconvenience  when  he 
found  his  interest  was  opposed  to  my  father’s  comfort.  He  would  therefore  I 
have  little  doubt  willingly  wait  till  I  was  able  to  pay  what  I  owe  him.  But  1 
see  no  reasonable  prospect  of  doing  this  for  some  time  to  come  unless  I  can 
have  more  goods  sent  out  to  me.  I  have  formed  a  pretty  business  connection 
in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  other  places  who  all  promise  to  afford  me 
every  encougagement  in  their  power,  and  to  whom  I  could  sell  a  considerable 
quantity  of  lace  if  I  could  have  it  sent  to  me  charged  low,  provided  I  could 
receive  them  by  the  latter  end  of  September  or  the  beginning  of  October.  If 
charged  low  I  could  obtain  a  profit  upon  them  of  from  15  to  20  per  cent 
independent  of  the  duties.  If  Ayers  thinks  it  prudent  as  things  are  to  furnish 
me  with  more  g(M)ds,  you  can  pay  him  the  95  guineas,  but  he  will  not,  as  in 
the  former  instance  have  any  part  of  those  he  may  think  proper  to  send,  paid 
for  in  advance.  But  I  have  no  doubt  I  could  very  soon  dispose  of  them,  and 
save  something  by  them  towards  paying  my  father  and  yourself.  I  have 
met  with  a  few  good  friends  in  New  York  and  I  hope  from  one  of  them  to 
obtain  a  commission  by  which  to  suppKjrt  myself  till  I  can  hear  from  you.  My 
main  anxiety  is  that  my  father  .should  know  nothing  of  the  circumstance,  and 
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if  it  were  possible  (which  I  conceive  it  may  be)  it  would  be  a  most  desirable 
thing  to  conceal  it  also  from  others.  If  this  could  be  done,  it  would  be  I  as¬ 
sure  you,  no  small  relief  to  me.  True,  every  one  is  liable  to  misfortunes  of  this 
nature,  and  we  know  they  frequently  occur.  My  friends  I  am  sure  w'ould  be 
ready  to  pity  and  assist  me,  but  we  know  too  that  the  world  is  censorious, 
and  there  are  no  doubt  those  who  would  take  advantage  of  this  misfortune 
to  throw  out  insinuations  W'hich  if  listened  to  would  be,  or  rather  might  be 
injurious  to  my  character.  There  are  such  people  in  the  w’orld,  and  I  know 
how  to  despise  them,  but  I  should  not  wish  to  be  placed  in  their  power.  I 
don’t  know  that  by  saying  more  I  could  give  you  a  better  knowledge  of  my 
situation.  One  thing  I  forgot — my  father  must  know*  that  I  have  sent  a 
remittance  or  he  will  feel  uneasy  under  the  idea  that  it  is  not  in  my  power, 
but  if  Ayers  agrees  to  send  me  more  goods,  would  it  not  be  meritorious,  or 
rather  a  kind  of  pious  cheat  to  deceive  him  as  to  the  amount  of  the  remit¬ 
tance?  I  shall  now  write  to  him  and  also  to  Mr.  Ayers.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
well  to  forward  this  letter  to  the  latter  accompanied  with  such  remarks  as 
you  may  think  proper.  I  am  sure  you  will  do  all  in  your  power  for  me.  I 
therefore  leave  the  matter  entirely  to  your  management  and  remain.  My 
Dear  Joseph, 

Your  affectionate  but  unfortunate  brother. 

P.  S.  I  am  now  on  my  way  by  the  packet  from  Boston  to  New  York.  I 
have  been  at  the  former  place  selling  goods  for  Mr.  Hollis  who  pays  expenses. 


It  is  my  wish  in  writing  this  little  narrative  to  confine  myself  as 
much  as  possible  to  a  simple  statement  of  facts,  and  to  leave  them 
without  note  or  comment  to  speak  for  themselves,  but  I  cannot  bring 
to  a  close  this  first  chapter  of  my  American  life  without  some  recogni¬ 
tion  of  that  “Providence  which  shapes  our  lives,  rough  hew  them  as 
we  may.”  For,  looking  back  to  the  above  record  in  the  light  of 
subsequent  events  one  cannot  help  giving  expression  to  the  conviction 
that  “it  is  not  in  man  who  walketh  to  direct  his  steps.”  Whatever 
might  have  lieen  my  mshes,  my  destiny  was  not  under  my  control.  I 
had  to  remain  for  a  time  in  America  whether  I  wished  it  or  not,  for  I 
had  not  the  means  for  returning  to  England.  My  first  object  on 
reaching  New  York  on  parting  with  Mr.  Hollis,  was  to  obtain  em¬ 
ployment  of  .some  kind  or  other  by  which  I  might  earn  enough  to 
cover  my  expenses  until  I  could  hear  from  home,  but  everything  at 
that  time  seemed  to  be  going  against  me.  It  was  just  the  worst 
season  of  the  year  for  business  and  day  after  day  passed  in  fruitless 
efforts  to  obtain  something  to  do.  Meanwhile  the  very  small  amount 
of  money  I  had  brought  from  Boston  was  fast  diminishing  and  I  was 
in  a  state  of  mind  well  nigh  bordering  on  despair.  To  remain  in  the 
city  wandering  about  in  enforced  idleness  became  intolerable.  I  must 
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get  away  from  it,  and  so  at  length  I  made  up  my  mind  to  go  into  the 
country.  I  might  possibly  find  w’ork  in  the  ha3rfield — at  all  events  I 
could  rough  it  there  better  than  in  the  city  and  so  reduce  my  expenses 
and  if  possible  “make  both  ends  meet.” 

It  was  then  the  latter  end  of  June  and  I  could  not  hope  for  an 
answer  to  my  letters  before  September,  for  at  that  time  the  mails 
came  by  sailing  vessels  (steamships  being  unknown)  at  long  intervals. 
It  then  occurred  to  me  that  perhaps  Bookstaver,  my  fellow  passenger, 
might  be  of  service  in  obtaining  some  emplo3rment  for  me  on  a  farm  or 
in  a  country  store.  At  all  events  I  must  get  away  from  New  York  or  I 
should  go  crazy.  So  I  put  up  a  change  or  two  of  underclothing,  and  off 
I  set,  trudging  along  until  I  reached  his  home  at  Montgomery,  not 
far  from  Newburgh  on  the  Hudson,  and  about  seventy  miles  from 
New  York.  I  there  received  a  very  kind  welcome,  but  soon  found 
that  to  obtain  work  of  any  kind  there  was  quite  out  of  the  question.  I 
was  bewildered  and  beyond  mea.sure  distressed,  “I  could  not  work,  to 
beg  I  was  ashamed.”  Meanwhile  however  my  health  continued  good, 
and  I  had  found  so  little  difficulty  in  my  long  walk  to  Montgomery, 
and  that  living  very  abstemiously  I  could  get  along  at  such  very  little 
expense,  that  after  consulting  with  friend  Bookstaver  and  obtaining 
from  him  all  particulars  respecting  the  route,  I  determined  on  walking 
on  to  Sacket’s  Harbour  (about 330  miles)  and  thence  to  find  my  w’ay  to 
Ancaster  in  Upper  Canada,  w’here  I  felt  sure  of  a  w'arm  reception  from 
my  friend  Gurnett.  So  off  I  set  again  with  my  little  bundle  of  clothes, 
and  a  stick  in  my  hand,  determined  to  see  what  I  could  of  the  country, 
and  to  make  my  few  dollars  hold  out  for  the  next  two  months.  The 
weather  was  hot  but  by  starting  each  day  very  early  I  did  not  suffer 
much  from  this  cause.  My  plan  was,  to  walk  a  few  miles  each  day 
before  breakfast,  then  to  look  out  for  some  farm  house  W’here  I  could 
obtain  a  basin  of  milk;  after  w’hich  seeking  for  a  cool  place  in  the  woods 
I  would  rest  as  well  as  the  mosquitoes  would  let  me,  till  the  afternoon 
and  then  pursuing  my  way,  stopping  now  and  then  at  a  farm  house  to 
refresh  myseif  with  a  wash  and  a  bowl  of  milk  and  in  the  evening  to 
obtain  a  cheap  bed.  And  so  I  went  on  from  day  to  day  walking  on  an 
average  about  twenty  miles,  and  pa.ssing  through  Albany,  Sche¬ 
nectady,  Johnstown,  Utica,  Rome,  etc.,  until  I  arrived,  rather  footsore 
but  in  good  health,  at  Sacket’s  Harbour.  Thence  I  crossed  Lake 
Ontario  to  Toronto  (then  called  Little  York)  and  walked  from  there 
to  Ancaster  where  I  found  my  friend  Gumett  at  his  brother’s,  and 
spent  a  few  days  there  very  pleasantly.  Gumett  w'as  about  to 
proceed  to  Richmond  in  Virginia,  but  as  he  was  nearly  as  poor  as 
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myself  and  also  a  good  walker  and  not  afraid  of  rough  living,  we  soon 
agreed  to  trudge  on  together  as  far  as  New  York.  Some  friends  had 
obtained  employment  for  him  at  Richmond  as  a  journeyman  carrier. 
So  off  we  trudged  together  with  very  little  money  in  our  pockets,  but 
in  good  health,  and  though  I  of  course  \vas  full  of  anxiety  as  to  when  I 
might  hear  from  home  and  what  was  to  be  my  future  lot  we  were  on 
the  whole  in  pretty  good  spirits,  and  “ready  for  anything.”  Our 
first  point  w'as  Niagara  not  that  it  was  in  our  direct  w’ay  to  New’ 
York,  but  a  difference  of  50  or  60  miles  was  not  of  much  account  to  us 
as  we  had  plenty  of  time  before  us,  and  w’e  could  not  be  within  that 
distance  of  Niagara  Falls  and  not  strain  a  point  to  see  them.  Arrived 
there,  we  soon  found  some  cheap  lodgings,  and  as  to  our  meals,  we 
adopted  much  the  .same  plan  as  that  which  I  had  pursued  in  my  long 
previous  rambles — that  is,  w’e  looked  out  for  .some  cottage  or  farm 
house,  where  we  could  obtain  milk  and  bread  w’hich  serv’ed  us  for 
breakfast  and  all  our  other  meals.  We  spent  several  days  there 
greatly  enjoying  the  .sight  of  this  grandest  of  all  natural  wonders,  and 
after  looking  at  them  with  ever  increa.sing  delight  and  from  every 
point  of  view’,  going  behind  the  great  Fall,  cros.sing  over  to  Goat 
Island,  and  thence  to  the  Whirlpool  a  few  miles  below,  and  moreov’er 
.seeing  all  w’e  could  of  the  grand  Rapids,  we  set  forward  on  our  long 
tramp.  One  incident  I  mu.st  not  omit.  At  a  very  clean  little  cottage 
very  near  to  the  Falls  we  obtained  some  milk  for  our  breakfast,  and 
while  we  were  partaking  of  it  the  good  woman  of  the  hous(‘  .soon  got 
into  conversation  w’ith  us.  Her  husband  was  gone  to  the  mill  with  a 
load  of  wheat  but  was  to  be  at  home  to  breakfast.  In  the  course  of 
our  conversation  .she  learned  that  Gurnett  was  on  his  way  to  Rich¬ 
mond  and  w’ould  be  pa.ssing  through  Philadelphia.  The  good  folks 
had  a  son  living  there  and  Gurnett  promi.sed  to  call  on  him,  and  thus 
found  free  acce.s.s  to  the  mother’s  heart.  While  thus  engaged  in 
talking  to  her,  the  husband  made  his  appearance,  and  Ix'ing  told 
what  had  pas.sed  he  very  kindly  insisted  on  our  taking  breakfast 
with  them,  an  invitation  which  you  may  Ix'  .‘^ure  we  very  gladly 
accepted.  But  before  we  sat  down  with  them  for  breakfa.st  the 
family  Bible  was  brought  in  and  we  all  knelt  down  to  family  worship. 
I  think  I  .shall  never  forget  the  good  man’s  prayer  for  us  and  for  our 
friends  in  hingland.  This  was  the  first  time  .since  leaving  home  that  I 
had  enjoyed  this  privilege  of  family  worship  and  it  was  indeed  a 
privilege,  and  I  think  it  helped  us  on  our  way. 

After  sajing  “good  bye”  to  this  kind-hearted  Christian  family  we 
rambled  all  day  around  the  “rapids”  and  the  “falls”  with  hearts  very 
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full  of  longings  after  the  dear  friends  far  away  who  had  been  brought 
so  veiy  near  to  us  in  this  good  man’s  cottage.  Gumett  was  a  good 
singer  and  it  so  happened  that  we  were  both  acquainted  with  a  tune 
adapted  to  words  with  which  we  were  both  familiar.  So  seating 
oui’selves  a)nong  the  rocks  we  sang  Cowper’s  words  supposed  to  be 
written  by  Robinson  Crusoe,  “My  friends  do  thee  now  and  then  send 
a  wish  or  a  thought  after  me,”  etc.  From  Niagara  we  went  to 
Buffalo  then  only  a  small  scattered  village.  The  English,  during  the 
recent  war  and  in  revenge  for  the  destruction  of  Chippewa  and  other 
Canadian  settlements,  crossed  over  and  set  fire  to  this  place,  but  it 
had  been  rebuilt  and  was  now  a  thriving  village  and  has  since  become 
a  large  and  important  city. 

From  Buffalo  we  made  our  way  to  Albany,  passing  the  beautiful 
lakes  of  Chijuga  [Cayuga]  and  Geneva  and  the  Genessee  Falls  now 
lx‘come  the  large  and  important  city  of  Rochester.  From  Albany  we 
passed  down  the  Hudson  river  in  a  small  sloop  to  New  York,  arriving 
there  early  in  September.  The  yellow  fever  had  be<*n  prev^alent  there 
during  July  and  August  but  had  now  abated,  although  it  still  lingered 
in  some  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  city  which  were  fenced  off  from  the 
healthier  portion.  We  went  to  our  old  quarters  in  Front  Street  near 
to  the  Battery.  In  a  few  days  Gumett  left  me  for  Richmond,  and 
although  for  some  time  we  kept  up  a  corrt‘spondence  we  never  met 
again  till  1858.  Several  letters  passed  between  us  while  he  was  at 
Richmond  but  after  a  few  years  he  returned  to  Canada,  and  I  came  to 
reside  in  England.  A  few  letters  reached  me  there  in  which  he  in¬ 
formed  me  that  he  was  residing  at  Toronto  and  had  established  a 
newspaper  there,  after  which  I  heard  but  little  from  him  until  in  1848 
he  wrote  to  inform  me  that  he  had  been  elected  Mayor  of  the  city,  and 
(singular  enough)  when  this  letter  reached  me  I  was  Mayor  of 
Nottingham!  This  is  a  digression.  I  will  now  proceed  with  my 
narrative. 

Very  soon  after  my  return  to  New  York  from  my  long  ramble,  a 
ship  arrived  bringing  me  letters  from  home,  full  of  loving  sympathy 
from  my  brother  and  Mr.  Ayers,  and  also  from  the  latter  an  invoice 
of  goods  which  he  had  sent  by  the  same  ve.ssel.  I  had  had  many  fears 
as  to  the  way  in  which  the  sad  story  of  my  robbery  would  be  received. 
Might  not  my  English  friends  have  .some  doubts  as  to  the  facts  of  the 
case,  and  perhaps  suspect  me  of  gambling  or  of  having  “wasted  my 
substance  in  riotous  living”?  These  fears  were  now  set  at  ease — but 
of  course  I  was  greatly  rejoiced  at  the  confidence  in  me  and  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  generous  aid  afforded.  It  was  also  a  very  great 
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relief  to  me  to  find  that  my  dear  father  and  mother  had  known  nothing 
of  my  misfortunes — nor  (I  may  add)  did  they  know  an3rthing  about 
them  until  they  heard  the  story  from  my  own  lips  by  their  owm 
fireside  on  my  return  home  in  January  1821  w’hen  with  a  glad  and 
grateful  heart  I  could  tell,  not  only  of  my  early  misfortunes  but  also  of 
my  subsequent  success.  How’  eagerly  did  they  listen  to  the  story, 
and  with  what  grateful  hearts  and  streaming  eyes  did  they  pour 
out  their  fervent  thanks  to  Him  by  whose  merciful  providence  I  had 
been  sustained  in  the  day  of  trouble  and  who  had  crowned  my 
subsequent  efforts  with  so  much  succeas!  For  I  had  returned  with 
ample  means  for  the  discharge  of  all  my  pecuniary  indebtedneas — I 
wish  to  emphasise  this  w'ord  “pecuniary”  to  distinguish  that  from 
the  debt  of  love  and  gratitude  which  can  never  be  fully  repaid. 

Mr.  Hewitt  was  kind  enough  to  assist  me  in  pa3ing  the  duties  and 
paasing  my  goods  at  the  Custom  house,  and  permitting  me,  free  of 
expense,  to  make  use  of  his  warehouse  for  exhibiting  and  selling  them. 
Meanwhile  a  good  deal  of  interest  had  been  excited  among  those  who 
had  purchased  from  me  before  and  I  found  them  quite  disposed  to  do 
business  with  me  again.  So  that  in  a  few^  days  I  had  sold  all  to  a  good 
profit,  and  at  once  remitted  the  money  to  Mr.  Ayers  with  .such  in¬ 
formation  and  instructions  as  might  lead  to  further  .shipments  I 
continued  to  w'rite  frequently  inclosing  patterns,  etc.,  and  sending 
such  information  as  I  could  pick  up  as  to  the  style  of  goods  required 
for  the  American  market.  Fresh  shipments  continued  to  arrive  and 
were  readily  dispo.sed  of  either  in  New'  York  or  Philadelphia  or 
Boston  and  no  time  was  lost  in  remitting  the  money  to  Mr.  Ayers. 
After  the  first  shipments  had  been  disposed  of  and  the  money  re¬ 
mitted,  I  started  off  early  one  morning  for  Philadelphia  (walking  all 
the  w'ay,  100  mile.s).  Ayers’  friend  Mr.  Bird  doing  bu.sine.s.s  in 
Ludgate  Hill,  had  given  me  letters  to  an  old  friend  of  his  (Joseph 
Todhunter)  who  had  a  drygoods  store  in  S<*eond  Street,  and  also  to 
John  Telfer  who  was  in  a  .rimilar  business  in  a  different  part  of 
Philadelphia  and  afterwards  at  Washington.  They  all  received  me 
most  kindly  and  subsequently  l^eeame  good  customers.  In  fact,  in  all 
my  future  visits  to  Philadelphia,  I  was  quite  at  home  with  the  Tod- 
hunters,  and  the  good  old  gentleman  not  only  bought  all  he  could  of 
me  but  he  also  introduced  me  to  others  w'ho  Ix'came  valuable  friends 
and  customers  and  thus  was  laid  the  foundation  of  a  future  fine 
connection  there.  My  busine.ss  prospects  became  at  once  very  cheer¬ 
ing.  In  the  following  Spring  (1820)  I  went  on  again  to  Boston  with  a 
view'  to  extending  my  business  in  that  direction. 
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I  remained  there  two  or  three  weeks  at  a  boarding  house  in  School 
Street  kept  by  “Aunt  Molly,”  a  relative  of  Col.  Ben  Loring,  and  there 
I  first  met  with  this  dear,  kindhearted,  genial  old  gentleman  who 
henceforth  and  so  long  as  he  lived  was  in  eyery  sense  of  the  word  my 
“/ricnd.”  He  was  then  doing  business  as  a  Stationer  and  Bookbinder 
in  State  Street.  He  was  a  bachelor,  and  one  of  the  best-known  and 
most  popular  men  in  Boston,  and  to  him  I  am  indebted  for  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  many  families  there  with  whom  I  maintained  an  intimacy 
so  long  as  they  or  their  children  lived.  Among  them  were  the  Youngs 
— Brigham,  Miriam,  Cushing,  Tileston,  Tucker,  Boylston,  Win- 
cliester,  Binns  and  many  others.  Mrs.  Young  was  sister  to  my  friend 
Loring  and  the  mother  of  a  fine  family  among  whom  was  one  youth 
with  whom  I  became  more  especially  intimate  who  afterwards 
attained  to  some  eminence  as  an  author  and  the  pastor  of  a  Unitarian 
Congregation  in  Baston.  Mr.  Young  was  the  proprietor  (in  connec¬ 
tion  with  Mr.  Minns)  of  a  newspaper  called  the  “Boston  Palladium.” 
His  daughter,  a  very  charming  and  intelligent  young  lady,  became 
the  wife  of  Mr.  Walter  Farnsworth  who  in  partnership  ^ith  Mr. 
Phipps  was  in  the  wholesale  drygoods  business,  and  became  not  only 
a  good  customer,  but  a  most  valuable  friend.  And  thus  it  was  that  a 
most  intimate  friendship  was  formed  which  has  continued  through 
five  generations  to  the  present  day  and  has  never  suffered  even  a 
momentary  interruption.  Their  daughter  became  the  wife  of  Mr. 
Meredith  then  residing  at  Baltimore,  when  on  many  a  subsequent 
visit  I  found  a  most  hospitable  home  at  their  house,  for  they  would 
not  permit  me  to  go  to  an  hotel.  I  may  add  also  that  Mr.  Meredith 
was  of  great  service  in  introducing  me  to  many  business  people  in 
Baltimore.  Many  years.after  my  first  acquaintance  with  him  he  and 
his  wife  made  a  short  visit  to  Nottingham,  and  returning  home  by 
w'ay  of  New  York,  having  but  a  few  minutes  to  spare  before  taking  the 
train  to  Boston  he  rushed  in  to  my  office  as  he  pa.s.sed  and  with  a 
hearty  shake  of  the  hand  said  “Cripps  I  have  been  to  Nottingham 
and  have  seen  the  Mathiesons,  and  I  don’t  believe  there  is  such 
another  family  in  the  w’orld!  Good  bye,  come  and  see  me  as  soon  as 
yoj^i  can  and  let  me  tell  you  all  about  it.”  I  mention  this  as  charac¬ 
teristic  of  this  w'arm-hearted  and  most  excellent  friend.  My  dear 
old  friend  Ben  Loring  also  visited  me  when  I  resided  at  Newport  and 
thus  lx)th  he  arid  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Meredith  became  well  acquainted 
with  my  dear  wife  and  children.  Their  daughter  (Lizzie)  accom¬ 
panied  them.  She  afterwards  married  a  Mr.  Tappan,  a  nephew’  of 
my  excellent  friends  Arthur  and  I^ewis  Tappan  w’ell  known  for  their 
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zeal  and  sacrifices  in  the  Anti-Slavery  cause.  And  in  my  farewell 
visit  to  Boston  in  1879  I  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  her  firstborn  and 
thus  entering  on  an  intimacy  with  the  fifth  generation  of  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  my  friends  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Young  to  say  nothing  of  the 
numerous  branches  of  the  same  family  A^ith  whose  friendships  I  have 
been  favoured.  On  this  \isit  I  ’ was  accompanied  by  my  daughter 
Mary  Ann  and  my  granddaughter  Isabel.  We  spent  a  very  happy 
evening  at  Mount  Pleasant,  Roxbury,  the  residence  of  my  dear  old 
friends  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Farnsworth.  The  latter  (nee  Miss  Young)  had 
now  become  a  great  grandmother!  Her  children,  the  Merediths  and 
Bakers  and  her  grandchild  Mrs.  Tappan  were  there  to  meet  us,  and 
the  latter  on  the  following  morning  brought  her  daughter  to  .see  us  to 
the  Parker  House.  Mrs.  Farnsworth  being  infirm  and  somewhat  out 
of  health  could  not  join  the  party  down  stairs,  so  I  was  privileg<*d  to 
.spend  an  hour  or  so  with  her  in  her  own  room.  It  was  my  last  inter¬ 
view  with  one  who  for  fifty-nine  years  had  lx‘en  my  intimate  and 
much  loved  friend.  This  last  interview  was  a  very  happy  one,  but  I 
Ix'lieve  .some  tears  were  shed  on  both  .sides  when  the  time  came  to  say 
“farewell.”  Her  daughter  Mrs.  Meredith  a  few  wet^ks  afterwards 
wrote  to  me  to  .say  that  after  we  had  left  her  mother  had  expres.sed  her 
great  regret  that  she  had  allowed  me  to  leave  without  receiving  from 
her  some  souvenir  of  our  long  and  intimate  friend.ship,  and  said, 
“Never  mind,  we  will  leave  it  now  till  Christmas,  and  then  I  will 
.stmd  him  this  gold  chain  which  I  have  worn  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  and  which  I  am  sure  he  will  priz<*  on  that  account.”  But 
b<*fon*  Christmas  came,  the  dear  woman  had  been  called  away  to  a 
higher  life,  but  the  gold  chain  was  sent  to  me  in  accordance  with 
her  wish  and  has  been  .since  then  worn  by  me,  and  will  I  trust  be  an 
heirloom  to  rem’nd  thost*  who  come  after  me  of  the  kindne.s.s  of  tho.se 
dear  friends  to  whom  I  am  so  deeply  indebted  and  whom  I  hold  in 
such  affectionate  remembrance. — To  go  back  now  to  1820. 

I  soon  established  a  good  business  connection  in  Boston,  and  on  my 
return  to  New  York  I  soon  received  a  further  .supply  of  goods  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  do  .so  all  through  the  year,  so  that  I  was  rapidly  lK*coming 
what  is  called  a  “thriving  bu.siness  man.”  I.Ate  in  the  fall  of  1820  I 
went  on  to  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  to  extend  my  bu.sine.s.s  in  that 
direction,  and  on  Christmas  Day  left  there  in  the  .ship  “I.aburnum” 
on  my  return  home.  VVe  had  a  very  fine  run  across  the  Atlantic  but 
unfortunately  drifted  too  far  to  the  north  so  that  on  arriving  on  the 
coast  of  Ireland  we  found  ourselves  far  to  the  north  of  Cap(*  Clear, 
and  from  that  time  had  strong  and  baffling  winds  which  rendered  it 
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impossible  to  effect  an  entrance  to  St.  George’s  Channel.  So  after 
sptmding  a  fortnight  in  the  vain  attempt  to  accomplish  this,  we  bore 
up  for  the  North  Channel  and  so  in  another  week  made  our  way  to 
Liverpool.  On  my  arrival  at  Newport  Pagnel  I  had  the  happiness  of 
finding  my  dear  father  and  mother  in  good  health,  but  it  was  then, 
that  for  the  first  time  they  bc'came  acquainted  with  the  circumstances 
which  had  detained  me  so  long  in  America. 

They  were  then  residing  with  my  three  sisters  in  the  house  which  I 
afteiYvards  purchased  together  \iith  the  adjoining  one  which  in  1828 
became  my  own  happy  home  to  which  I  conducted  my  dear  wife  in  the 
(‘arly  part  of  September  at  the  close  of  our  delightful  honeymoon.  I 
forgot  to  mention  in  the  proper  place,  that  in  the  interval  between 
selling  one  lot  of  goods  and  receiving  another  I  was  employed  by  Mr. 
Mitchell  at  his  drygoods  shop  in  Maiden  I.ane,  New  York.  And  thus 
commenced  a  friendship  which  la.sted  for  more  than  forty  years  when 
the  good  old  gentleman  died.  Just  before  his  death  he  presented  me 
with  the  gold  headed  walking  stick  which  I  now  use.  This  with 
Mrs.  Farnsworth’s  golden  chain,  and  the  gold  mounted  spectacles  I 
now  wear  and  which  once  belonged  to  my  dear  old  friend  Ben  Ixiring 
will  I  trust  be  preserved  by  those  who  come  after  me,  and  prized  by 
them  for  the  sake  of  those  friends  of  my  early  life  from  whom  I 
received  them.  To  return  from  this  digres.sion.  On  my  next  visit  to 
New  York  I  removcKl  my  quarters  from  Front  Street,  and  boarded 
with  an  old  Scotch  lady  (Mrs.  McMillan)  in  Maiden  I.Ane  just 
opposite  Wm.  Mitchell’s  store.  Mr.  Hewitt  also  boarded  there. 
Richard  Mortimer,  a  friend  of  his,  had  then  his  .shop  and  residence  at 
the  corner  of  Maiden  I^ane  and  Na.s.sau  Street  and  Hewitt  and  I 
were  very  intimate  with  him.  He  is  still  living  in  Madison  Square, 
New  York,  is  very  wealthy,  and  has  been  a  Dirwtor  in  the  “Standard” 
Fire  Insurance  Company  from  the  time  of  its  formation.  He  must 
now  (in  1882)  b(*  nearly  ninety  years  of  age,  as  hale  an  old  Yorkshire- 
man  as  you  could  wish  to  .see. 

My  memory  is  very  defective  as  to  the  events  ((*specially  as  to 
dates)  of  the  suKsequent  few  years.  But  I  think  it  was  in  1825  that  I 
entered  into  partnership  with  Mr.  Willoughby,  who  had  for  several 
years  l)een  in  the  employment  of  Mr.  Hewitt  as  his  bookkeeper.  I 
was  frequently  crossing  the  Atlantic  and  led  a  vdry  bu.sy  life.  We 
took  a  .small  store,  first  in  Exchange  St.  and  afterwards  upstairs,  at 
the  comer  of  Maiden  I.ane  and  William  Street  and  Willoughby  became 
the  re.sident  partner.  When  in  America  I  paid  frequent  vi.sit8  to 
Boston  and  Philadelphia.  John  Phillips  became  my  travelling  agent 
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in  the  former  city  and  James  E.  Richardson  sold  for  me  on  com¬ 
mission  in  Philadelphia,  and  I  changed  my  boarding  house  from  Mrs. 
McMillan’s  to  Mrs.  Thompson’s  in  Pearl  Street  near  Binling  Slip, 
and  subsequently  to  Mrs.  Laidlaw’s  in  Cliff  Street.  There  I  made 
the  acquaintance  of  her  excellent  son  John  Laidlaw  who  remained  my 
firm  friend  to  the  close  of  his  life,  and  also  a  Director  in  the 
“Standard.”  My  business  during  these  few  years  was  rapidly 
increasing.  While  in  England  my  time  was  very  much  divided  be¬ 
tween  Newport  Pagnel  and  Nottingham.  The  bobinett  trade  had 
just  sprung  up  in  the  latter  place,  and  became  henceforth  a  mast 
important  part  of  our  business.  My  brother  Joseph’s  partner,  Mr. 
Lawton,  gave  me  a  letter  of  introduction  to  his  friends,  Messrs. 
Braithwaite  through  whom  I  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Roberts  in 
Plumtre  Street  whose  “sleeping  partner”  was  a  Mr.  Blatherwick  a 
friend  of  the  Braithwaites.  And  so  commenced  my  business  career  in 
Nottingham.  There  I  frequently  met  ^^dth  James  J.  Robertson  then 
a  buyer  for  the  house  of  Leslie  Reid  &  Co.  and  subsequently  a  partner 
with  Mr.  Reid  under  the  firm  of  Reid,  Robertson  &  Co.,  Glasgow 
with  whom  at  a  later  date  (I  think  from  about  1829)  and  for  many 
years  afterwards  I  had  very  large  business  transactions,  for  we  then 
added  Scotch  Embroideries  to  our  stock  of  lace  goods.  This  took  me 
frequently  to  Glasgow,  so  that  between  that  place  and  Nottingham 
and  Newport  Pagnel  I  had  a  very  busy  life,  and  really  a  large  portion 
of  my  time  was  spent  on  the  outside  of  a  coach  between  those  towns 
and  London  which  I  also  frequently  visited,  having  opened  a  large 
account  with  Jas.  Todd  &  Co.  afterwards  Todd  and  Morrison.  My 
business  had  by  this  time  become  a  somew’hat  important  one.  Scarcely 
a  Packet  Ship  left  Liverpool  without  goods  for  our  New*  York  house — 
Mr.  G.  G.  Unsw^orth  had  become  our  shipping  agent.  My  brother 
George,  after  many  changes  from  one  employment  to  another  as  a 
draper’s  assistant,  and  afterwards  with  a  farmer  (Mr.  Killingworth  of 
Biddenham  near  Bedford)  in  none  of  which  he  made  any  progress, 
and  being  once  more  without  any  prospect  before  him,  I  induced  Mr. 
Unsworth  to  take  him  into  his  service  as  a  shipping  clerk,  and  there  he 
remained  until  on  many  accounts  it  w’as  thought  desirable  that  he 
should  leave  Liverpool.  So  I  shipped  him  off  to  New'  York  on  the 
17th  January  1827  in  the  “Britannia”  Capt  Marshall,  in  the  hope 
that  he  might  succeed  better  in  a  new'  country  and  free  from  the  un¬ 
desirable  companions  with  whom  he  had  associated  in  Liverpool.  It 
was  therefore  arranged  that  he  should  assist  Mr.  Willoughby  in 
New  York,  and  make  his  home  with  my  friends  the  I^aidlaw's  in 
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Cliff  Street.  I  went  down  to  Liverpool  to  see  him  off  and  on  my 
return  to  Newport  was  met  with  the  sad  intelligence  of  my  dear 
father’s  death  which  occurred  on  the  very  day  that  George  sailed 
from  Liverpool.  I  had  left  my  dear  father  on  the  previous  week 
when  he  went  with  me  to  the  Saracen’s  Head  to  .see  me  off  by  the 
“Umpire”  coach.  He  was  then  in  excellent  health  and  spirits.  I 
think  it  was  on  the  following  day  that  he  drove  Mr.  Arrowsmith  to 
Bedford.  There  w’as  a  keen  ICa.st  Wind  which  brought  on  a  severe 
cold  and  compelled  him  at  once  to  go  to  bed.  Every  possible  care 
was  taken  of  him  by  the  good  people  of  the  inn  and  good  Dr.  Thacke¬ 
ray  was  indefatigable  in  his  attentions,  my  dear  mother  was  .sent  for, 
but  all  was  of  no  avail.  Pleuri.sy  ensued,  and  on  the  17th  he  breathed 
his  la.st.  We  learnt  after^'ards  from  my  dear  mother  that  he  was  in  a 
very  happy  state  of  mind  in  the  midst  of  much  bodily  weakness  and 
suffering,  often  quoting  a  favourite  test  “Thou  keep  him  in 
perfect  peace  whose  mind  is  stayed  on  Thee”  and  then  adding  “Thou 
(lost  keep  him,  etc.”  And  this  was  confirmed  by  good  Dr.  Thackeray 
who  when  I  afterw’ards  went  to  Bedford  to  pay  him  for  his  kind  and 
skillful  .services  w'oiild  receive  nothing  from  me,  sa3ring  “No,  I  have 
been  more  than  repaid  by  the  privilege  of  Hitnes.sing  such  a 
deathbed.” 

In  the  following  year  (on  the  6th  August  1828)  I  was  married  at 
Market  Harborough  to  Elizabeth,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  Hey- 
gate.  Meanwhile  I  had  made  great  alterations  in  the  house  next  to 
my  dear  mother’s  and  to  which  I  had  the  happiness  of  taking  my  dear 
bride  after  a  joyful  honeymoon  spent  at  the  I.ake.s  with  our  head¬ 
quarters  at  Keswick  from  which  place  w'e  made  various  excursions  to 
Bow’ne.ss,  Ambleside,  Rydal  Water,  Ulswater,  Patterdale,  etc.,  and 
under  the  guidance  of  old  Hutton  making  the  a.scent  of  Skiddaw  and 
the  weather  being  very  fine  we  had  many  a  pleasant  walking  and 
boating  excursion  to  the  chief  points  of  intere.st  in  the  neighbourhood. 
WV  travelled  all  the  way  in  my  own  gig  which  I  had  fitted  up  with  a 
box  w’hieh  filled  up  all  the  space  under  the  seat,  and  was  large  enough 
to  contain  all  the  changes  of  clothing  needful  for  .such  a  journey;  and 
also  with  a  large  gig  umbrella  which  when  needed  w’as  fixed  in  a 
racket  attached  to  the  .seat.  We  went  in  a  post-chai.se  to  Leicester 
whither  the  gig  had  been  sent  a  day  before,  and  after  taking  lunch 
with  my  brother  at  the  hou.se  of  Mi.s.s  Grundy  whom  he  married  on 
the  same  day  in  the  following  year  (1829)  we  drove  on  to  Derby  in 
the  afternoon.  The  next  day  w^e  remained  at  Matlock  at  the  Old 
Bath  hotel  and  had  a  few*  hours’  delightful  ramble  through  Mr. 
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Arkwright’s  grounds  and  the  next  day  made  our  way  through  Buxton 
to  Manchester  where  we  received  a  hearty  welcome  from  my  dear 
life’s  uncle.  The  following  Sunday  w^e  spent  at  a  quiet  inn  at 
Chorley,  w’here  w’e  hired  another  horse  to  take  us  on  our  journey,  for 
unfortunately  my  own  poor  horse  had  fallen  in  going  down  a  steep 
hill,  and  was  unfit  for  further  travel.  We  then  drove  on  by  ea.sy 
stages  till  passing  through  Preston,  Bc>lton,  I^ancaster  and  Kendal  we 
reached  Ambleside  and  remaining  for  a  day  or  two  at  the  Salutation 
Inn  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  week  at  Keswick,  put  up  our  horse  at  an 
inn  and  took  private  lodgings  in  a  .snug  little  house  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  town.  I  think  w'e  remained  there  about  ten  days.  By  the  time 
w’e  reached  Chorley  on  our  return  our  hor.se  was  once  more  fit  to 
travel  and  brought  us  home  very  comfortably.  We  varied  our  route 
and  pas.sed  through  Nottingham,  from  there  we  w’cnt  by  eoaeh  to 
Birmingham  where  I  had  .some  busine.ss  and  it  was  on  this  journey 
that  I  cheered  the  heart  of  our  fellow’  pas.senger  by  repeating  w’hat  I 
could  remember  of  a  sermon  to  w’hich  I  had  listened  W’hen  a  boy  in 
which  Mathew  Wilkes  had  illustrated  his  .subject  by  referring  to  the 
various  experiences  of  Rebecca,  .Jacob,  David,  and  other  old  testa¬ 
ment  worthies  who  had  at  times  been  greatly  troubled  by  gloomy 
apprehensions  of  calamities  which  nev’er  occurred,  and  with  each  of 
whom  he  remonstrated  by  putting  the  question  “What  if  it 
shouldn’t?”  My  children  and  grandchildren  are  pretty  well  ac¬ 
quainted  w’ith  this  little  very  plea.sant  episode  on  our  journey,  .so  I 
need  say  no  more  about  it.  My  dear  mother  and  sisters  received  us 
very  joyfully,  and  spared  no  pains  to  render  my  new^  home  fit  for  the 
reception  of  its  new  and  most  welcome  inhabitant.  I^ong  afterwards 
I  was  told  to  my  great  delight  that  my  dear  father  on  returning  home 
from  Ijcicester  and  sp(*nding  a  few  hours  with  Mr.  Heygate  and  his 
daughters  at  Market  Harlxirough,  had  .said  to  my  mother  “I  do 
w’i.sh  our  Will  would  come  back  (I  was  at  that  time  absent  in  New 
York)  and  marry  one  of  those  girls!” 

My  dome.stic  happine.s.s  was  now  complete,  and  all  looked  bright 
and  prosperous,  and  if  I  did  not  express  the  feeling  in  so  many  w’ords, 
I  have  no  doubt  the  thought  was  often  present  to  my  mind  “My 
mountain  stands  strong,  I  shall  never  be  moved.”  In  the  following 
year  (1829)  on  the  12th  .June  a  new  source  of  joy  and  happiness  was 
op(‘ned  for  me  by  the  birth  of  a  daughter,  who  has  indeed  been  a 
bles.sing  to  me  all  her  life  long  and  with  her  dear  sister,  who  was  given 
to  us  two  years  later  (24th  August  18.31)  a  kind  Providence  has  still 
spared  to  me  the  crowning  joy  and  comfort  of  my  declining  years 
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“To  rook  the  cradle  of  reposing  age,  Attend  my  footsteps  to  my 
heavenly  home,  And  gently  slope  my  passage  to  the  tomb.”  I  need 
not  say  that  these  words  are  not  original,  but  that  they  often  occur  to 
me  in  my  happy  old  age,  and  that  they  form  a  part  of  some  beautiful 
verses  addressed  by  my  brother  Joseph  to  his  mother. — Business  of 
rather  an  urgent  nature  had  taken  me  to  Birmingham  on  the  day 
previous  to  this  happy  event,  and  it  was  not  till  my  return  on  the 
following  day  that  I  welcomed  “the  little  stranger”  and  that  my 
loving  and  grateful  heart  was  made  glad  by  finding  the  dear  mother  in 
a  i)eaceful  sleep,  >^ith  this  new  treasure  at  her  side.  But  it  is  my  wish 
to  write  history^  rather  than  indulge  in  sentiment,  so  I  will  now 
proceed  with  my  narrative. 

Our  business  seemed  to  be  going  on  very  satisfactorily  so  far  as 
sales  and  profits  were  concerned,  but  Mr.  Willoughby  after  a  while 
lxH*ame  so  slack  in  his  remittances  as  to  cause  me  much  anxiety  and 
inconvenience,  and  I  was  at  length  compelled  to  leave  my  happy  home 
now  so  doubly  and  trebly  dear  to  me,  and  contrary  to  all  my  previous 
hopt's  and  promises,  to  take  my  departure  once  more  to  America, 
with  a  view  to  find  out  the  cause  and  to  place  things  in  New  York  on  a 
mon‘  satisfactory  footing.  On  my  arrival  the  mystery  was  soon 
explained.  My  partner  instead  of  remitting  to  me  as  he  ought  to 
have  doiM‘,  had  withdrawn  large  sums  from  the  business,  a  portion  of 
which  was  spent  in  building  a  vessel  for  his  brother-in-law  Captn 
I^wrence  with  which  the  latter  was  trading  to  Mobile!  Other  large 
sums  Mr.  Willoughby  had  employed  for  the  purpose  of  converting  a 
farm  iK'longing  to  his  wife’s  mother  into  streets  and  “building  lots.” 
A  v'cry  profitable  affair  no  doubt,  for  the  farm  was  situated  in  what  is 
now  the  very  heart  of  Brooklyn.  These  unwarrantable  proceedings 
had  either  escaped  my  brother  George’s  notice  or  he  had  thought  it 
unnecessaiy  to  write  to  me  as  he  ought  to  have  done  on  the  subject. 
I,  of  courst'  lost  all  confidence  in  my  partner,  and  determined  at  once 
and  at  all  hazards  to  close  the  copartnership.  This  involved  a  great 
deal  of  ti-ouble  and  no  little  loss,  for  to  carry  my  point  I  had  to  make 
great  p<‘cuniary  sacrifices  rather  than  engage  in  tedious  and  extensive 
legal  proce(*dings  and  stopping  the  course  of  my  otherwise  profitable 
business.  Meanwhile  I  took  forcible  possession  of  the  books  and  the 
stock,  and  after  a  sharp  stniggle  succeeded  in  coming  to  a  settlement. 
I  permitted  Willoughby  to  escape  too  well,  but  had  to  content  myself 
with  taking  posses.sion  of  all  that  was  left ;  and,  collecting  the  debts 
and  pushing  sales  so  far  as  I  could  without  making  too  much  sacrifice 
in  profits,  I  turned  as  much  as  I  could  into  cash  and  at  once  remitted 
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enough  to  cover  all  present  engagements.  And  now  it  became  a 
matter  of  great  urgency  to  find  some  suitable  and  trustworthy  man  of 
business  to  supply  Mr,  Willoughby’s  place.  My  brother  Gleorge 
was  unfortunately  entirely  inefficient,  and  he  too  was  on  my  hands.  I 
struggled  on  as  well  as  I  could,  longing  oh  how  ardently  to  be  once 
more  at  home  and  with  my  much  loved  wife  and  child.  Meanwhile 
the  business  itself  was  prosperous  and  encouraging.  In  a  few  months 
one  of  my  best  customers  (Mr.  Comstock)  introduced  me  to  Mr. 
Wyesh,  a  man  of  high  moral  character  and  thorough  business  habits 
but  without  pecuniary  means.  After  diligent  enquiry  and  thoroughly 
satisf3dng  myself  that,  apart  from  his  want  of  capital,  he  was  the 
right  man,  and  having  taken  ad  vice  of  my  most  judicious  friends  I 
entered  into  partnership  with  him,  one  condition  being  that  my 
brother  George  should  be  employed  at  a  liberal  salary  and  that  Mr, 
Wyesh  should  give  to  him  one  fourth  of  his  half  of  the  profits  of  the 
business.  And  having  made  these  arrangements  I  .soon  returned  home 
and  had  the  happiness  of  finding  all  well — my  dear  wife  and  child  at 
Harborough,  the  latter  crowing  with  delight  on  being  placed  in  my 
arms,  and  hailing  me  as  “papa,”  the  one  word  which  her  loving 
mother  had  taught  her.  In  a  few^  days  we  all  left  for  Newport  where 
my  dear  mother  and  sisters  w’ere  anxiou.sly  looking  out  for  us  and 
whom  we  found  in  good  health  and  full  of  happine.ss  and  gratitude. 

Under  Mr,  Wyesh’s  management  our  busine.ss  increa.sed  rapidly. 
Ho.siery  was  now’  added  to  our  shipments  and  Mr.  Sully  was  engaged 
to  take  charge  of  that  department  in  New’  York,  and  Mr,  Place  to 
attend  to  it  on  this  side.  Our  domestic  happine.ss  was  increa.sed  by 
the  birth  of  another  daughter  (Susan)  Apl  20,  1834.  In  1835  Mr. 
I^ttimer  who  had  been  in  the  employment  of  Reid,  Robt*rtson  & 
Co.  of  Glasgow’  was  engaged  to  take  charge  of  our  Scotch  business, 
and  Mr.  I^rge  who  had  been  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  G.  Allcock  in 
Nottingham  went  out  at  the  same  time  to  attend  to  the  I^ace  Depart¬ 
ment.  Meanwhile  I  had  opened  an  account  with  the  Northern  <fe 
Central  Bank  whose  headquarters  w’ere  in  Manchester  and  had 
recently  oix‘ned  a  branch  bank  at  Nottingham  of  w’hich  Mr.  Scott 
was  manager,  and  who  rendered  us  great  facilities  by  making  large 
advances  on  “letters  of  credit”  on  Baring  Bros.  &  Co.  which  for  this 
purpose  were  transferred  to  them.  Our  bu.siness  became  highly 
prosperous — both  sales  and  profits  were  large  and  we  w’ere  adding 
considerably  to  our  capital  at  each  semi-annual  stock  taking.  All 
looked  bright  and  smooth,  our  credit  on  both  sides  of  the  water  seemed 
to  be  firmly  established  and  we  had  taken  our  station  among  the 
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leading  merchants  of  New  York.  But  when  apparently  we  were  at 
the  very  height  of  prosperity  a  terrible  storm  was  impending  of 
which  we  were  little  aware,  until  late  in  1837  it  burst  upon  us,  first 
in  the  failure  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  and  then  in  a  general 
crash  consequent  upon  it  which  spread  disaster  and  ruin  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  mercantile  community  in  America.  Mr.  Wyesh 
found  it  impossible  to  make  remittances  so  promptly  as  usual,  and 
anticipating  difficulty  in  meeting  my  engagements  wth  the  usual 
regularity  I  called  on  Mr.  Scott,  shewed  him  my  New  York  letters 
and  asked  his  advice.  He  agreed  with  me  that  it  was  of  importance 
that  I  should  go  out  without  delay.  In  the  meantime  every  effort 
was  made  to  provide  funds  to  meet  my  engagements  or  to  postpone 
codling  pa5anent8.  These  efforts  were  met  by  a  generous  spirit  on  all 
sides,  and  all  seemed  to  be  going  on  as  satisfactorily  as  could  under 
the  circumstances  be  expected  when,  while  in  Nottingham  and 
successfully  making  these  arrangements  I  w'as  to  my  great  astonish¬ 
ment  arrested  by  order  of  the  Manager  of  the  Bank  at  Manchester, 
and  thrown  into  prison  (and  subsequently  into  bankruptcy)  on  the 
plea  that  I  was  about  to  abscond!  All  my  books  and  papers  were 
stiwHl  and  I  was  conveyed  to  London  in  custody  and  declared  a 
bankmpt !  Very  soon  how'ever  a  meeting  was  called  of  all  my  creditors 
who  were  very  indignant  at  the  conduct  of  the  Bank  and  after  a  full 
disclosure  of  all  the  facts  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that  the  bank¬ 
ruptcy  should  be  at  once  annulled  and  that  I  should  be  allowed  to 
carry  out  my  intentions  of  going  to  America.  So,  once  more  bidding 
adieu  to  wife,  children  and  friends  and  my  plea.sant  home  I  took  my 
departure  from  Portsmouth  in  a  London  packet  ship  for  New'  York. 
On  the  day  previous  to  our  arrival  there,  as  we  approached  the  coast 
the  Captain  was  making  signals  by  rocket  for  a  pilot,  and  we  pas.sengers 
all  rushed  on  deck  to  see  the  fireworks.  While  w'e  were  thus  absent 
from  the  cabin  the  steward  opened  a  hatch  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs 
to  g(*t  out  some  stores,  and  before  he  had  closed  it  again  I,  who 
hapiiened  to  be  the  first  to  leave  the  deck  and  knew'  nothing  of  what 
had  l)<*en  going  on  down  below  ,,  fell  through  the  open  hatchway 
bniising  my  arm  and  shoulder  and  breaking  my  leg.  In  this  plight 
I  arrived  next  day  at  New'  York,  and  w'as  at  once  conveyed  to  Mr. 
Wyesh’s  house  w'hen  surgical  aid  was  obtained  and  ‘ever3rthing 
possible  was  dom*  to  promote  my  comfort  and  hasten  my  recovery. 

I  ought  to  have  mentioned  before  that  in  1836,  our  partnership 
having  expired  a  new'  one  had  been  formed  from  which  my  brother 
George  w'as  left  out,  and  he  had  retired  to  Greenport  where  he  had 
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bought  a  house  and  small  farm.  The  portion  of  profits  due  to  him 
remained  in  our  hands  at  interest  and  the  new  partnership  consisted 
of  Mr.  Wyesh  and  myself. 

I  arrived  in  New  York-  in  the  midst  of  the  most  fearful  and  wide¬ 
spread  commercial  panic  that  had  ever  been  known.  AU  the  banks 
had  .suspended  payment.  Many  of  the  principal  merchants  were 
greatly  embarras.sed  and  unable  for  a  while  to  meet  their  engage¬ 
ments.  Business  men  of  eVery  grade  had  failed  by  hundreds,  and 
those  who  still  held  on  were  compelled  to  ask  for  time  to  meet  their 
engagements.  The  demand  for  goods  had  almost  entirely  cea.sed  and 
for  .several  months  all  bu.sine8s  operations  were  at  a  standstill.  After 
a  while  things  assumed  a  less  gloomy  appearance — the  worst  became 
known,  and  when  all  came  to  the  worst  we  had  the  .satisfaction  of 
finding  that  we , could  pay  in  full  all  we  owed  if  only  our  creditoi-s 
would  give  us  time  to  make  collections  and  arrange  our  affairs.  To 
this  request  they  all  readily  assented  and  we  gave  our  acceptances  at 
3,  6,  9,  and  12  months  in  full  of  all  demands,  which  being  accomplished 
I  returned  home. 

Before  however  the  first  payments  became  due,  Mr.  Wyesh,  in 
consequence  of  further  los.ses  became  so  di.scouraged  as  to  fear  that  it 
would  be  impo.ssible  to  carry  out  this  arrangement,  and  to  my  great 
astonishment  Mr.  Wright,  our  confidential  clerk  made  his  apjiearance 
in  Nottingham  and  informed  me  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  enter 
into  new  arrangements  and  in  short  to  propose  to  the  creditors  that 
they  should  be  content  with  fifteen  shillings  in  the  pound  instead  of 
pa5rment  in  full!  Mr.  Wright  was  armed  with  letters  from  Messrs. 
Brown  Bros.  &  Co.,  a  well-known  leading  house'  in  New  York  and 
Liverpool,  stating  that  they  had  examined  into  our  condition  and 
that  they  considered  the  proposal  a  neces.sary  and  a  fair  one.  Mr,. 
Wyesh  accompanied  this  offer  with  the  alternative  of  giving  up  every¬ 
thing  to  our  creditors  on  obtaining  from  them  a  release  in  full.  I 
was  by  no  means  satisfied  however  of  our  inability  to  pay  everybody 
in  full.  I  therefore  calk'd  a  meeting  which  was  very  fully  attended, 
and  at  which  Mr.  Wright  made  a  .statement  justifjing  as  he  thought, 
the  new*  propo.sal  which  he  had  brought  with  him,  and  strongly  urging 
its  adoption.  But  when  I  w^as  appealed  to  I  as  strongly  recommended 
another  counst'.  l.et  the  whole  property  of  the  firm  be  made  over  to 
the  creditors  (Mr.  Wyesh  receiving  a  release)  and  let  me  at  once 
proceed  to  America  as  their  agent  to  make  the  best  of  everything  for 
their  benefit.  Mr.  John  Biggs  of  I^eicester  to  whom  we  were  largely 
indebted  at  once  turned  to  the  chairman  of  the  meeting  sa3ing  “That 
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will  hold  water/’  and  the  meeting  came  to  a  unanimous  resolution 
(which  w^as  subsequently  confirmed  by  all  those  of  our  creditors  who 
were  not  then  present)  and  in  a  few  days  I  was  once  more  on  my  way 
to  New  York  to  carry  it  into  effect.  On  my  arrival  there  everything 
was  transferred  to  me  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  creditors  on  my 
agreeing  to  allow  Mr.  Wyesh  the  sum  of  Five  Thousand  Dollars. 

Very  soon  things  began  to  mend  and  a  sudden  reaction  took  place — 
sales  were  effected  to  a  good  profit,  collections  were  made,  and  a  lai^e 
remittance  was  soon  on  its  way  to  England  accompanied  with  orders 
for  goods  to  a.ssort  our  stock.  These  w’ere  promptly  supplied  and 
disposed  of,  and  business  having  now  assumed  a  very  hopeful  char¬ 
acter,  I  returned  to  England  to  carry  out  the  original  arrangement 
which  I  succeeded  in  doing,  everyone  being  paid  in  full,  and  the 
business  now  became  my  own.  I  had  in  the  meantime  arranged  with 
I.Arge,  Lottimer  and  Wright  that  if  they  would  w’ork  for  me  on  a  fair, 
moderate  salary  for  one  year,  I  would  then  give  them  one  half  of  the 
business.  In  1838  I  removed  with  my  family  to  Nottingham.  Mr. 
\ickers  was  leaving  his  house  on  Park  Terrace  and  we  took  it  as  also 
his  garden  in  the  fishponds. 

Everything  turned  out  much  better  than  we  had  ventured  to  hope, 
so  that  at  the  close  of  1840  evciyone  had  been  paid  and  there  w^as  a 
large  sum  to  my  credit  in  “Profit  &  Loss  a/c.”  I  gave  to  Large, 
Ix)ttimer  and  Wright  each  a  preseiii  of  one  thousand  dollars  beyond 
their  salaries,  and  then  enteivd  into  partnership  with  them  for  five 
y(‘ars.  From  this  time  till  the  expiration  of  the  partnership  we 
were  remarkably  successful,  so  that  in  S(‘ptember  1845  there  was  to 
my  credit  nearly  $190,000  or  Forty  thousand  pounds.  This  was 
enough,  and  I  resolved  to  retire  from  business  altogether.  On  the 
19th  August  therefore  I  left  Liverpool  accompanied  by  my  brother 
.Joseph  and  my  sister  Betsy,  for  the  purpose  of  transferring  the  busi¬ 
ness  to  I.arge,  Lottimer  and  Wright  and  of  bidding  as  I  thought  a 
final  farewell  to  my  good  friends  in  America.  We  took  our  passage  in 
the  steamship  “Caledonia.” 

Among  my  brother’s  papers  is  an  account  of  our  voyage  from  which 
I  make  the  following  extracts: 

The  morning  of  the  19th  .August  was  not  a  verj*  inspiring  one  for  beginners 
in  transatlantic  voyaging.  .At  first  a  Scotch  mist,  then  a  drizzling  rain,  then 
a  heavy  wet  began  and  continued  up  to  the  time  of  embarkation.  At  11 
o’clock  we  went  on  board  in  a  pouring  rain.  We  left  Liverpool  by  what  is 
calle<l  the  “Formby  Channel,”  but  the  incessant  rain  made  it  impossible  to 
see  the  objects  as  we  passed  until  the  evening  when  the  rain  partially  sub- 
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sided  and  we  had  a  Kood  view  of  Anglesey  and  Holyhead.  Next  morning  tiie 
weather  was  fine,  the  breeze  had  freshened  and  we  had  the  prospect  of  a 
glorious  day.  And  in  truth  such  it  proved.  Our  course  was  so  near  the  Irish 
Coas^  that  we  had  successively  the  most  distinct,  beautiful  and  ever  varying 
view^  of  hills  and  bays,  rocks  and  lights  from  the  beautiful  Cove  of  Cork  to 
the  Head  of  Kinsale  and  finally  to  Cape  Clear.  The  latter  point  we  pas.sed  in 
a  most  glowing  moonlight  with  a  planet  on  either  side  of  her,  forming  alto¬ 
gether  a  scene  as  exciting  as  it  was  unique,  and  imparting  to  us  all  just  that 
elevation  of  spirit  which  one  needs  to  reconcile  us  to  the  thought  that  we  were 
rapidly  receding  from  the  shores  of  Old  England,  and  leaving  all,  or  nearly  all 
that  we  love,  farther  and  farther  in  the  distance.  Many  a  thought  about 
them  brought  out  many  a  word,  and  now  and  then  something  still  more 
expressive  though  less  audible. 

21st.  A  fine  morning,  nothing  to  be  seen  but  the  wide,  glorious  blue 
ocean  and  the  expanse  above.  We  were  scarcely  willing  to  leave  the  deck 
even  long  after  a  reasonable  bedtime  and  certainly  brought  the  enjoyments  of 
the  night  into  the  morning.  In  the  evening  of  the  22nd.  a  smart  breeze  sprang 
up  which  soon  increa.se<l  to  a  gale,  and  as  it  was  right  in  our  teeth,  its  action 
upon  us  was  fearful  for  a  landsman. 

Monday  August  25th.  I..ast  night  a  gale  came  on  which  brought  down 
one  of  our  yards  with  a  crash,  and  which  is  now  driving  before  us  a  tremen¬ 
dous  sea.  1  was  delighted  though  awed  bj'  the  magnificent  spectacle.  Having 
on  board  no  fewer  than  five  ecclesiastics  our  Captain  selected  Dr.  Codman 
as  chaplain  for  the  day,  and  at  10:30  we  had  service,  the  Dr.  reading  prayers, 
Dr.  C.  pitching  the  tune,  and  after  this  a  pretty  good  sermon  from  the  words 
“God  is  great.”  As  the  day  advanced  the  gale  increased  until  in  the  afternoon 
it  blew  quite  a  hurricane.  For  the  first  time  I  realised  the  description  .so  often 
given  of  waves  “mountains  high.”  Oh  if  our  friends  could  but  see  us — 
eating,  lolling,  walking,  talking,  dreaming,  longing,  sickening,  reading,  sigh¬ 
ing,  hoping,  repairing,  brightening,  eating,  napping,  walking,  sleeping,  wak¬ 
ing,  dreaming,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  in  most  monotonous  succession,  how  they 
would  stare,  smile,  pity,  laugh,  weep,  encourage,  deprecate,  rejoice,  and  wish 
with  us  to  see  the  end  of  it. 

Friday  morning  came  in  sight  of  an  iceberg.  It  was  on  our  lee  bow,  about 
3  miles  off,  but  as  it  proved  at  lea.st  10 — first  like  a  conical  cloud  (white) 
rising  from  the  sea — soon  a  squall  and  shower  hid  it  from  our  sight,  and  then 
our  attention  was  directed  to  a  resplendent  rainbow,  spanning  half  the  horizon 
and  appearing  to  rest  itself  not  on  but  in  the  ocean.  It  was  a  grand  and 
gorgeous  spectacle.  ScK>n  as  the  shower  had  passed  the  sun’s  rays  began 
t)  fall  upon  the  icy  ma.ss  and  depicted  its  shape  and  its  shadows  in  fine 
outline.  It  consisted  of  two  distinct  heads  connected  by  a  valley  of  undulat¬ 
ing  appearance  the  details  of  which  revealed  themselves  more  and  more 
clearly  as  we  neared  the  object.  When  about  5  miles  off  it  a.s.sumed  the  form 
<)f  a  lion  couc’hant  and  reminded  those  of  us  who  had  been  in  PMinburgh  of 
Arthur’s  seat.  As  we  came  abreast  of  it  (although  still  three  miles  off)  it  stood 
up  before  us  in  all  its  grandeur — 300  feet  high,  and  if  the  theory  be  ct>rrei’t 
that  the  mass  below  is  twice  as  great  as  that  above,  there  we  saw  a  Inxly  900 
feet  in  depth  and  of  proportionate  dimensions  in  other  respects,  which  being 
detached  from  the  mass  in  the  far  north  had  floated  to  the  spot  where  it  was 
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now  located,  for  there  seemed  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  aground, 
there  being  no  motion  perceptible  even  by  means  of  the  telescope.  We  came 
on  to  the  Banks  of  New’foundland  about  2  o’clock,  and  at  8  the  soundings  were 
100  fathoms.  At  12  o’clock  we  found  ourselves  about  630  miles  from  Halifax. 
We  liad  on  board  the  Catholic  Bishop  of  Newfoundland,  his  nephew,  a 
priest  or  two  and  a  resident.  They  all  expected  to  proceed  to  Halifax  and 
return  from  thence  to  St.  John’s  by  another  packet.  But  on  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing  just  as  we  neared  Cape  Race  a  6shing  boat  appeared  on  our  bow  and  a 
signal  being  hoisted  they  came  alongside,  our  boat  was  lowered,  our  fellow- 
travellers  and  their  baggage  were  disembarked  and  off  they  put  for  the 
fisherman.  They  were  soon  on  board  and  when  our  boat  left  them  they  stood 
on  deck  and  gave  us  3  cheers  w'hich  we  heartily  responded  to.  They  tacked 
about  for  St.  John’s  by  which  they  would  save  a  journey  of  1000  miles. 

On  Monday  September  1st.  at  10:15  w-e  arrived  at  Halifax  and  having 
leave  of  absence  till  2  o’clock  we  went  ashore,  walked  round  the  ramparts  and 
then  took  a  ride  in  a  “wagon”  two  or  three  miles  out  of  the  town  to  see  the 
extent  of  the  harbour  which  runs  inland  8  or  10  miles  of  deep  water.  At 
2  o’clock  we  were  all  on  board  and  soon  on  our  way  to  Boston  where  we 
arrived  early  on  Wednesday  morning.  Went  up  to  the  Tremont  hotel  and 
breakfasted  which  was  scarce  done  before  our  good  friend  Col.  Loring  made 
his  appearance  with  a  carriage  to  convey  us  all  to  his  house.  The  weather  had 
become  beautifully  fine  and  we  were  soon  out  to  inspect  the  city.  The  view 
of  the  city,  country  and  harbour  from  the  top  of  the  State  House  is  very 
striking.  After  dinner  we  set  off  in  two  carriages  to  see  the  environs.  We 
passed  through  Cambridge,  by  the  college  and  on  to  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery 
Next  morning  at  6  o’clock  we  were  off  to  Greenport  which  we  reached  at 
1  o’clock  and  were  soon  w’ith  George  and  his  wife  and  family  who  received  us 
very  cordially.  After  dinner  we  inspected  the  farm  and  after  a  gotxl  night’s 
rest  committed  ourselves  to  his  boat  for  a  cruise  in  the  Bay,  after  which  we 
departed  in  the  railway  for  New  York. 

I  have  made  much  longer  quotations  from  this  journal  than  I 
intended  but  the  fact  is  that  after  I  began  to  read  it  after  so  many 
years  it  awoke  so  many  recollections  that  I  became  deeply  interested, 
but  scarcely  knew  what  to  tran.scribe  nor  where  to  stop.  By  Tuesday 
evening  my  busines.s  affairs  had  been  on  the  whole  satisfactorily 
arranged,  and  next  morning  I  started  on  a  trip  to  the  west  accom¬ 
panied  by  my  two  brothers  and  my  .sister.  Our  first  point  was  the 
Catskill  Mountain  House  where  we  spent  the  following  day  rambling 
over  the  mountains,  drinking  in  the  glorious  scenery  and  visiting  the 
Catskill  Falls.  Thence  by  steamboat  to  Albany.  Here  Betsy’s 
health  gave  way,  and  as  .she  needed  rest,  Joseph  and  I  having  .seen  all 
we  could  of  the  city  and  visiting  also  the  Falls  of  the  Mohawk,  leaving 
my  sister  in  charge  of  the  doctor  and  of  my  brother  George,  went  to 
Saratoga  where  we  spent  a  quiet  Sunday.  Next  day  pa.ssing  on  to 
I.ake  George,  and  to  Fort  Ticonderoga  and  returning  the  same  night 
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to  Saratoga  we  on  Tuesday  morning  set  off  to  meet  our  fellow 
travellers  at  Schenectady.  Slept  the  night  at  Auburn,  and  the  next 
day  at  Rochester — remained  there  all  night  and  thence  through 
Buffalo  on  Thursday  to  Niagara.  For  particulars  of  our  stay  among 
the  wonders  of  this  place  and  its  surroundings  I  refer  those  who  feel 
an  interest  in  the  subject  to  my  brother  Joseph’s  Journal.  Here 
Joseph  and  I  parted  with  our  fellow  travellers;  they  to  return  to 
Greenport  and  we  to  proceed  on  a  long  westward  trip  by  Lake  Erie  to 
Detroit,  thence  to  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  and  Baltimore. 
Here  George  and  my  sister  met  us,  and  after  spending  a  few*  days  in 
this  city,  Washington  and  Philadelphia  we  all  returned  together  to 
New  York.  For  particulars  of  this  memorable  journey  I  must  again 
refer  you  to  my  brother’s  most  interesting  Journal. 

I  will  just  mention  here  that  during  the  past  five  years  I  had  allowed 
my  brother  George  six  hundred  dollars  a  year,  and  had  also  conveyed 
to  him  a  farm  at  Kalamazoo  in  Michigan  which  had  been  pre\iously 
made  over  to  me  in  payment  of  a  debt  of  $3,000.  I  now’  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Trustees  (Mr.  Laidlaw  and  Mr.  Nelson)  the  sum  of  $10,000 
the  interest  of  w'hich  at  7  per  cent  was  to  be  paid  to  George  during  his 
life,  and  the  principal  to  be  at  his  death  divided  among  his  children. 
After  setting  aside  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  certain  of  our  old  creditors 
the  interest  accruing  to  them  on  their  claims  nominally  paid  in  full, 
and  also  enough  to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  our  trip  to  America,  I  had 
still  some  £35,000  on  which  to  retire.  Leaving  $60,000  in  the  hands 
of  my  late  partners  to  enable  them  successfully  to  carry  on  the 
business,  I  had  now’  fully  accomplished  the  object  for  w’hich  I  had  left 
home.  So  bidding  “Good-bye,”  and  as  I  then  thought  a  final  farewell 
to  our  good  friends  in  Greenport  and  New  York,  we  went  on  to 
Boston  where  w’e  enjoyed  once  more  the  hospitality  of  my  dear  old 
friend  “Ben”  Loring,  and  on  Saturday  the  1st  November  embarked 
on  board  the  “Hibernia”  steamer  for  Liverpool  via  Halifax.  On 
Monday  morning  the  3rd  November  we  reached  Halifax  and  re¬ 
maining  there  an  hour  or  two,  proceeded  on  our  way  to  Liverpool. 
Although  w  e  had  thick,  foggy  weather,  all  went  on  w’ell  till  Wednesday 
the  5th  W’hen  in  the  midst  of  a  den.se  fog  we  were  suddenly  disturbed 
soon  after  dinner  by  a  .severe  shock  succeeded  by  a  startling  com¬ 
motion  on  deck,  with  loud  cries  of  “Helm  aport”  succeeded  by 
“Stop  her.”  Much  alarmed,  we  all  ni.shed  on  deck  and  w’e  .soon 
found  the  cau.se  of  the  disturbance.  The  ship  had  stnick  on  a  danger¬ 
ous  rock  which  we  afterwards  learnt  was  not  far  from  Cape  Race,  the 
southern  point  of  Newfoundland.  The  Captain  had  had  no  oppor- 
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tunity  (by  reason  of  the  fog)  to  take  any  “observation”  since  leaving 
Halifax,  but  his  “dead  reckoning”  placed  us  at  a  distance  of  full 
twenty  miles  from  this  well-known  and  dangerous  rock.  Our  situation 
was  a  very  alarming  one,  for  no  one  knew  where  we  were,  but  we  did 
know  that  our  vessel  had  “sprung  a  leak,”  and  the  water  was  rushing 
in  at  a  greater  rate  than  the  pumps  seemed  able  to  overcome.  To 
make  matters  worse,  a  rumour  spread  through  the  ship  that  Captn 
Ryrie  was  drunk !  And  at  midnight  I  was  roused  from  my  sleep  by  one 
of  our  fellow  passengers  to  make  known  to  me  this  terrible  rumour, 
and  to  advise  with  me  as  to  the  necessity  of  urging  the  mate  to  take 
command  of  the  ship.  But  as  I  w'as  going  up  the  “companion  way” 
to  a.scertain  if  possible  the  facts  of  the  case,  I  met  the  Captain  on  the 
stairs  “as  sober  as  a  judge.”  He  had  just  been  down  into  the  hold, 
and  found  that  the  water  w'as  not  increasing.  If  therefore  the  pumps 
should  not  be  choked  by  passing  through  the  coal,  he  had  good  hope 
that  the  vessel  might  be  saved.  Meanwhile  he  had  determined 
not  to  attempt  to  proceed  further,  but  to  “lay  on  and  off”  until  he 
could  ascertain  where  w’e  w’ere  or  obtain  assistance.  Daylight  might 
do  something  for  us;  our  rockets  might  possibly  be  seen,  or  our  firing 
might  be  heard  by  some  passing  vessel.  And  so  the  night  passed.  We 
were  all  hoping,  and  some  no  doubt  fervently  pra3dng  that  the  dense 
fog  might  disappear  as  daylight  came  on,  or  that  relief  in  some  form 
might  reach  us.  But  w’hen  morning  came  the  f(^  was  as  dense  as  ever, 
and  noon  came  without  any  change,  so  that  we  had  before  us  the 
melancholy  prospect  of  spending  another  night  in  a  state  of  painful 
anxiety,  when  to  our  great  joy  there  came  a  sudden  uplifting  of  the 
fog,  and  almost  immediately  a  small  boat  w’as  seen  approaching  which 
proved  to  belong  to  a  Newfoundland  fisherman  who  had  seen  or 
heard  our  signals  of  distress  and  had  been  for  some  hours  endeavouring 
to  find  us.  He  of  course  knew  precisely  where  w’e  were,  and  under  his 
guidance  we  on  the  following  day  arrived  safely  at  St.  John's  New’- 
foundland.  The  ship  w’as  at  once  “beached”  and  a  gang  of  ship¬ 
wrights  from  the  Navy  Yard  were  busily  employed  in  repairing  the 
keel.  By  the  following  (Sunday)  evening  we  w'ere  all  assured  by  an 
officer  of  the  port  that  the  ship  was  once  more  in  a  good  condition. 
And  so  with  three  hearty  cheers  w’e  left  this  noble  harbour  to  proceed 
on  our  way  to  Liverpool.  But  soon  new  anxieties  aw'aited  us;  a 
heavy  head  sea  had  tom  away  the  new  planking  and  the  leak  became 
as  bad  as  before.  We  had  now  how'ever  advanced  so  far  on  our 
voyage  that  there  was  nearly  as  much  danger  in  attempting  to  return 
as  in  going  forward.  Our  progress  w^as  necessarily  very  slow,  for 
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much  of  the  power  of  the  engines  was  applied  to  the  pumps  which 
were  kept  constantly  at  work  day  and  night.  Great  assistance  was 
rendered  by  a  few  soldiers  whom  we  had  received  on  board  at  Halifax, 
and  who  worked  well  at  the  hand  pumps,  and  in  removing  the  coal 
so  as  to  prevent  it  from  choking  the  pumps.  Still  it  was  a  matter  of 
great  anxiety  whether  the  ship  could  be  kept  afloat,  and  this  con¬ 
tinued  undiminished  during  the  remainder  of  the  voyage.  At  length 
however  on  Saturday  morning  Nov.  22nd  we  were  safely  landed  at 
Liverpool.  When  the  vessel  had  been  place  in  the  Dry  Dock  it  was 
found  that  about  14  feet  of  her  planking  had  been  torn  away  on  both 
sides  of  the  keel,  and  that  her  “forefoot”  had  been  smashed  in.  That 
she  could  have  kept  afloat  so  long  in  such  a  condition  was  a  little  less 
than  miraculous.  We  all  set  off  from  Liverpool  together  on  Saturday, 
but  parted  company  at  Rugby,  Joseph  to  go  to  Leicester  and  Betty 
and  I  to  Nottingham. 

It  was  late  at  night  before  we  reached  home,  and  the  dear  inmates 
of  Park  Terrace  had  all  gone  to  bed,  but  a  good  ring  at  the  bell  soon 
brought  my  dear  wife  to  the  door,  but  in  her  joy  at  hearing  our  voice 
it  was  some  little  time  before  she  could  manage  the  lock  and  the  bolts 
— Oh!  it  was  a  happy  meeting!  My  dear  boy  Willie  who  had  been 
sleeping  with  his  mother  was  roused  from  his  slumbers,  and  before 
being  placed  in  his  cot,  the  dear  little  fellow,  then  three  years  old, 
knelt  by  our  side  and  putting  his  little  hands  together  joined  with  us  in 
giving  thanks  to  our  heavenly  Father  for  His  great  goodness  in 
restoring  us  once  more  to  each  other. 

Henceforth,  for  some  years  to  come  my  cup  of  domestic  and  social 
happiness  was  full  to  overflowing.  To  complete  our  family  circle  my 
boy  had  lx*en  given  me  on  the  22nd  Dec.  1842,  and  he  and  his  threi* 
sisters  w'ere  a  constant  source  of  delight  to  me.  My  social  position 
also  was  everything  I  could  desire  and  opened  up  for  me  sources  of 
activity  and  usefulness  which  I  trust  were  not  w^holly  unimproved. 
My  dear  wife  and  I  took  much  interest  in  our  w'eekly  visits  among  the 
|K)or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ann  Street  and  Back  Commons  in 
connection  with  the  “District  Provident  Society.”  I  was  elected  to 
the  Town  Council  for  St.  Ann’s  Ward,  and  to  the  Board  of  Guardians 
of  which  I  became  chairman,  and  in  1847  I  was  made  Mayor  of 
Nottingham.  I  entered  with  a  good  deal  of  zest  on  the  duties  con- 
iM'cted  with  these  various  offices  and  employments  and  also  took  an 
active  part  in  the  politics  of  the  borough,  having  the  honour  of  nom¬ 
inating  Jost'ph  Sturge,  and  subsequently  attending  a  Committee  of 
the  Housi*  of  Commons  to  prosecute  (successfully)  a  petition  against 
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the  return  of  his  opponent  Mr.  Walter  of  the  “Times”  who  had  ob¬ 
tained  temporary  possession  of  the  seat  by  bribery.  “Tom”  Gisborne 
then  became  our  candidate  and  I  took  a  very  active  part  in  his 
election.  John  Bright  came  to  assist  us,  and  while  he  and  Gisborne 
were  one  day  breakfasting  with  me,  a  letter  came  to  the  latter  from 
Durham  urgently  requesting  him  to  be  their  candidate  in  opposition 
to  the  nominee  of  Lord  Londonderry.  Gisborne’s  uncle  held  at  that 
time  a  high  office  in  the  church  at  Durham  and  had  great  influence 
which  in  consequence  of  some  “split”  in  the  Tory  party  would,  it  was 
hoped,  suffice  to  render  possible  the  election  of  a  “liberal.”  Mean¬ 
while  Mr.  Gisborne  had  made  such  progress  in  his  Nottingham  can- 
va.ss  that  he  could  not,  in  fairness,  to  us  accept  this  call  from  Durham. 
He  threw  the  letter  across  the  table  to  Mr.  Bright,  saying  “Do  you 
go  and  have  a  shy  at  them,”  a  proposition  which  I  seconded  ^^ith  all 
my  heart,  and  in  an  hour  from  that  time  Mr.  Bright  was  in  a  post 
chaise  on  his  way  to  Durham,  and  that  is  how  he  obtained  his  first 
seat  in  Parliament.  The  great  question  of  the  repeal  of  the  Com 
I^ws  was  then  agitating  the  country,  and  I  threw  myself  with  all  my 
little  might  into  the  stmggle,  and  thus  became  for  a  time  somewhat 
intimate  with  Cobden,  Bright  and  others  “of  that  ilk.”  A  great  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Midland  counties  in  support  of  this  great  cause,  was  held  at 
Derby,  in  the  proceedings  of  which  I  took  a  rather  prominent  part, 
arguing  as  well  as  I  could  against  the  impolicy  and  injustice  of  the 
“sliding  scale”  which  I  illustrated  by  referring  to  my  own  experience. 
I  had  that  very  morning  received  from  our  Liverpool  agents  Messrs. 
Brown,  Shipley  &  Co.  a/c  sales  of  several  thousand  barrels  of  flour 
which  my  partner  had  shipped  to  them  instead  of  the  usual  mode  of 
remittance  by  Bills  of  Exchange.  In  the  unsettled  state  of  mercantile 
affairs  in  New  York  at  that  time,  this  was  no  doubt  a  very  pmdent 
measure,  and  would  have  succeeded  and  been  a  source  of  profit  but 
for  the  “sliding  scale”  under  the  operation  of  which  we  had  to  pay  a 
duty  heavy  in  proportion  as  the  market  price  of  flour  became  lower, 
so  that  as  Brown,  Shipley  &  Co.  in  their  letter  accompan3ring  the 
a/c  sales  said,  they  had  been  compelled  to  pay  a  heavier  duty  just 
because  there  had  recently  been  a  decline  in  the  market  price,  and  so 
entailing  a  loss  instead  of  a  profit  on  the  transaction.  This  letter  I 
read  to  the  meeting  and  my  remarks  on  the  subject  were  rather  fully 
reported  and  commented  upon  in  the  “Times,”  and  so  fell  under  the 
eye  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  in  a  few  days  I  received  a  letter  requesting 
an  interview  with  him  at  his  office  in  Downing  Street.  I  a.sked  the 
chairman  of  the  meeting  (Mr.  Mitchell  of  Leicester)  and  my  friend 
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Mr.  Wm.  Heard  of  Nottingham  to  accompany  me,  taking  with  me  the 
a/c  sales  of  the  flour  and  all  the  correspondence  on  the  subject.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  honoured  us  with  a  long  and  very  interesting  interview 
and  .seemed  much  struck  with  the  facts  I  placed  before  him.  What 
effect  these  had  it  is  not  for  me  to  say  but  this  much  is  certain  that 
soon  afterwards  the  “sliding  scale”  was  abandoned,  and  in  a  few 
years  the  Com  I^aws  were  entirely  repealed. 

So  much  for  politics.  Now  about  home  matters.  I  soon  afterwards 
purcha.sed  the  house  at  Bramcote  which  became  our  future  residence, 
and  here  I  might  have  been  well  content  to  enjoy  in  quiet  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  my  life,  surrounded  as  I  was  with  all  that  could  conduce  to 
the  happiness  and  wellbeing  of  myself  and  my  dear  wife  and  children. 
In  short,  I  was  during  the  next  few  years,  leading  an  active,  pleasant, 
and  I  believe  also,  a  u.seful  life.  But  perhaps  I  attempted  too  much, 
for  my  public  duties  often  interfered  with  my  meals,  and  led  me  to  take 
them  too  hastily  and  at  uncertain  intervals,  to  which  cause  I  think 
may  be  attributed  a  bad  .state  of  the  stomach  producing  frequent 
attacks  of  “vertigo”  which  for  a  long  time  were  a  source  of  much 
discomfort  and  anxiety. 

I  now  approach  a  period  of  my  history,  the  recollection  of  which  fills 
me  with  shame  and  distress.  In  my  b<?autiful  home  at  Bramcote  I  had 
everything  to  render  life  happy.  My  daughters  had  finished  their 
education,  two  of  them  had  been  happily  married  while  Polly  was 
left  to  us  to  Ix'  our  cheerful  and  very  useful  companion.  Willie  was 
growing  in  intelligence  and  was  receiving  a  good  education  and  was 
making  excellent  progress  in  his  studies.  Although  my  money  had  not 
lx*en  well  invested,  being  chiefly  in  Railway  securities  which  at  that 
time  were  far  from  profitable,  yet  my  income  was  amply  sufficient 
for  all  my  own  wants  and  also  for  rendering  a.ssistance  to  others.  All 
I  needed  was  ordinary  prudence  to  render  the  remainder  of  my  life 
very  happy.  It  would  be  too  painful  to  endeavour  to  explain  in 
detail  the  events  and  circumstances  which  involved  me  once  more  in 
ruin.  My  brain  reels  and  I  am  bewildered.  I  must  forego  all  attempts 
to  explain,  nor  is  it  neces.sary  that  I  should  do  .so.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  my  nephew,  having  entered  into  business  A^ith  Mr.  MellKss  of 
whosi*  character  and  business  talents  he  had  formed  a  very  high 
opinion  after  a  long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  him,  required 
and  deserved  assistance  from  me.  How  could  I  do  otherwise  than  lend 
it  to  him,  rememhx'ring  how  much  I  was  indebted  to  his  father  for 
my  first  start  in  life?  Besides,  although  I  knew  but  very  little  of  his 
partner,  and  was  not  very  favourably  impres.sed  with  what  I  had  seen 
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of  him,  yet  I  had  at  that  time  the  utmost  confidence  in  John  and 
could  not  doubt  that  his  confidence  in  Melliss  was  well  placed  and 
that  a  promising  career  was  before  them.  I  therefore  lent  them  such 
aid  as  I  thought  I  could  safely  render  and  as  their  business  increased 
and  prospered,  I  ventured  still  further  and  further  until  ht  length  I 
had  entered  into  engagements  with  them  which  as  I  now  look  back 
upon  them  appear  as  impmdent  as  to  be  almost  incredible.  Still, 
everything  appeared  to  prosper,  lai^e  apparent  profits  had  been 
made,  and  each  stocktaking  shewed  a  more  and  more  satisfactory 
balance  in  “Profit  &  Loss  a/c.”  All  seemed  to  be  going  on  well,  until 
the  general  derangement  of  bu.siness  in  America  brought  on  a  crisis  in 
their  affairs  which  terminated  most  disastrously.  And  the  astound¬ 
ing  news  suddenly  reached  me  that  they  had  made  an  as.signment  of  all 
their  property  to  Me.ssrs.  Dennistown  Wood  &  Co.  to  whom  they 
were  deeply  indebted.  By  the  terms  of  this  most  unfair  and  un¬ 
fortunate  deed  of  Assignment,  Dennistowns  were  to  be  first  paid  in 
full,  after  which  I  was  to  be  secured,  and  John  wrote  a.ssuring  me 
that  no  one  would  eventually  suffer  loss,  and  up  to  that  time  I  had 
certainly  no  reason  to  doubt  either  his  sagacity  or  his  trustfulness, 
and  though  I  can  no  longer  give  him  credit  for  the  jx)ssc‘ssion  of  the 
former  of  these  qualities  I  have  still  no  reason  to  call  in  question  the 
latter.  Meanwhile  in  the  absence  of  iLsual  remittances  (which  how¬ 
ever  were  promised  without  much  delay)  I  had  not  only  sold  or 
pledged  my  Railroad  and  Bank  stock  to  meet  coming  engagements, 
but  had  also  induced  my  brother  Jo.seph  to  endorse  for  me  to  the 
extent  of  about  £2,000.  I  had  just  returned  with  him  and  my  family 
from  a  delightful  journey  through  S>%itzerland  and  Italy  when  the 
appalling  news  burst  upon  me  like  a  sudden  thunder  clap  that  MellLss 
and  Ayers  were  seriously  embarras.sed  in  business,  and  this  fearful 
news  was  .soon  followed  by  the  still  more  astounding  announcement 
of  their  having  made  the  above  as.signment.  AU  their  property,  in¬ 
cluding  their  .stock  of  merchandize,  book  debts,  Bills  receivable, 
rrcri/thing  had  by  this  most  cruel  and  unjust  deed  been  made  over  to 
Me.ssrs.  Dennistown  to  cover  the  whole  of  their  claims  before* any 
of  the  other  creditors  could  receive  one  penny!  No  time  was  now  to 
be  lost — I  must  at  once  leave  home  for  New  York,  and  after  a  brief 
interview  with  my  brother  and  Mr.  Wadsworth,  I  communicated  the 
fearful  intelligence,  first  to  my  daughter  Mary  Ann,  and  then  to  my 
dear  wife,  and  with  many  misgivings,  many  tears,  and  a  heart  broken 
down  with  sorrow  and  amazement,  bade  them  and  dear  Eliza  farewell 
and  nished  off  to  Liverpool,  and  on  the  following  morning  was  on 
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board  ship  on  my  distressing  errand.  In  the  midst  of  all  my  apprehen^' 
sions  however,  there  would  now  and  then  spring  up  a  faint  hope  that 
all  was  not  yet  lost.  It  could  not  be,  surely  it  could  not  be  that  aU.  past 
profits  had  vanished!  Still  less  was  it  to  be  believed  that  the  ac¬ 
counts  which  had  reached  me  semi-annually  were  false  and  fraudulent. 
A  suspicion  of  this  had  indeed  never  entered  my  mind.  Besides,  had 
I  not  in  John’s  very  last  letter  an  assurance  that  all  would  come  out 
right  at  last?  Notwithstanding  therefore  the  grim  and  startling  fact 
of  the  Assignment,  which  hung  like  a  nightmare  on  my  mind,  I 
succeeded  at  times  in  almost  persuading  myself  that  after  all,  it  was 
only  a  question  of  time,  and  that  though  an  undue  preference  had 
been  given  to  Dennistown  &  Co.,  neither  I  nor  my  brother  or  sister 
would  ultimately  suffer  loss,  but  that  we  and  all  other  creditors 
would  in  time,  and  with  prudent  management  be  paid  in  full.  Thus 
during  this  voyage  hopes  and  fears  alternated,  and  though  at  times 
fearfully  cast  down,  I  was  not  altogether  in  a  state  of  utter  despair. 
By  God’s  good  help,  and  calling  to  mind  good  Mr.  Wilkes’  question 
“What  if  it  shouldn’t?”  I  was  sometimes  able  to  throw  off  much  of 
my  despondency  and  was  comforted.  Robert  Melliss  had  obtained  a 
berth  for  me,  but  in  going  to  take  possession  I  found  it  already  oc¬ 
cupied  by  a  young  Spaniard  and  his  sick  wife,  and  I  had  not  the  heart 
to  insist  upon  my  rights;  so  as  all  the  other  berths  were  fully  occupied, 
I  arranged  to  sleep  on  a  settee  in  the  saloon  during  the  whole  of  the 
voyage  in  consideration  of  which  the  captain  returned  to  me  £5  of  my 
passage  money,  which  under  the  circumstances  was  very  acceptable, 
for  I  landed  with  but  little  more  in  my  pocket.  As  soon  as  I  landed  I 
took  a  cab  to  convey  me  to  Melliss  &  Ayers’  warehouse  where  I 
hoped  to  find  John,  but  on  driving  up  Broadway  I  saw  him  going 
down  the  street,  and  hailing  him,  we  went  down  together  to  the 
Astor  House.  And  then  for  the  first  time  I  was  made  fully  acquainted 
with  the  extent  of  the  calamity  which  had  overtaken  me.  Among 
the  first  things  he  said  to  me  was  this,  that  he  had  lost  all  confidence 
in  Melliss  and  that  he  had  been  entirely  deceived  as  to  his  character, 
and  also  as  to  the  real  state  of  their  affairs!  In  point  of  fact,  it  soon 
Ix'came  too  evident  to  admit  of  a  doubt  that  Melliss  was  an  unprin¬ 
cipled  scoundrel,  and  that  for  some  time  past  he  had  been  carr3dng  on 
a  sy.stem  of  wholesale  plunder,  so  that  the  real  assets  of  the  firm  fell 
very  far  short  of  what  appeared  on  the  books  at  the  last  stocktaking. 
In  short  it  had  at  this  time  become  very  doubtful  whether  even 
Dennistowns  would  be  paid  in  full.  What  had  become  of  this  vast 
amount  of  property  which  had  thus  disappeared  was  never  ascer- 
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tained,  but  enough  became  known  to  prove  beyond  all  doubt  that 
Melliss,  aided  by  a  cunning  and  unprincipled  lawyer  who  shared 
largely  in  the  spoils,  had  for  a  long  time  carried  on  a  course  of  plunder 
by  using  the  funds  and  other  property  of  the  firm  in  the  purchase  of 
“real  estate”  and  in  other  speculations;  all  which  remained  concealed 
from  and  unsuspected  by  John  until  it  was  too  late.  I  was  stripped 
of  everjrthing  and  my  dear  wife  and  children  were  entirely  unprovided 
for! 

I  cannot  now  n'call,  much  less  recite  all  the  fruitless  efforts  made  by 
me  and  others  to  upset  the  Assignment.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  I  at 
length  succeeded  in  inducing  Messrs.  Dennlstown  &  Co.  to  repay  my 
sister’s  claim  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  estate  W'hen  they  accrued, 
and  thus  to  avoid  the  expense  and  scandal  and  uncertainty  of  litiga¬ 
tion  with  which  I  threatened  them.  How  it  came  to  pass  that  my 
sister  received  less  than  half  of  what  I  thought  had  been  thus  secured 
to  her  is  too  painful  a  question,  and  I  dare  not  attempt  to  allude 
further  to  it.  I  can  only  say  that  in  all  that  was  done  (involving  as 
it  did  immense  sacrifices  in  order  to  avert  the  ruin  of  my  brother 
arising  out  of  his  efforts  to  .serve  Ayers  &  Melliss)  I  acted  on  the 
advice  of  our  excellent  friends  Samuel  McLean  and  Mr.  Grieg. 

Months  pas.sed  in  fruitless  efforts  to  unravel  the  mystery  of  Melliss’ 
villainy  and  to  compel  him  to  disgorge  his  plunder.  The  books  of  the 
film  were  in  the  hands  of  his  brother  and  it  was  impo.ssible  to  get 
access  to  them  or  to  obtain  any  information  from  those  who  kept 
them  all  of  whom  had  been  strictly  forbidden  to  hold  any  communica¬ 
tion  with  me.  Melliss  was  plact'd  under  examination  by  order  of  the 
Court  to  whom  I  had  applied,  but  with  the  assistance  of  his  cunning 
and  unprincipled  lawyer  (who  had  to  .some  extent  shannl  with  him 
in  the  plunder)  and  his  own  contempt  for  truth  no  reliable  or  useful 
information  could  be  obtained.  And  thus  weeks  and  months  wore 
away  without  anything  being  accomplished,  and  after  all  I  was  left 
penniless  and  well  nigh  hopeless,  but  thank  God!  not  friendless.  I 
received  a  little  pecuniary  as.sistance  from  John  out  of  payments  made 
to  him  by  Dennistown  &  Co.  which  formed  part  of  their  agreement 
with  him  when  they  obtained  his  .signature  to  the  Assignment. 
Meanw’hile,  various  friends  were  very  kind  to  me.  Mr.  Grieg’s 
house  became  my  home  for  .several  months,  some  w’eeks  w’ere  spent 
with  my  kind  friends  David.son,  and  also  with  Mr.  Lottimer  and 
Alfred  Ayers,  after  which  I  boarded  on  cheap  terms  with  Alfred’s 
father-in-law,  Mr.  John.son,  where  I  became  acquainted  with  the 
Pelham  family  and  also  with  Mr.  Walker  and  his  family.  The  very 
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depth  of  the  ruin  to  which  I  had  been  so  suddenly  and  cruelly  reduced, 
necessarily  led  to  incessant  efforts  to  obtain  information  and  redress, 
and  this  stimulus  to  exertion,  as  also  the  various  projects  with  which 
my  mind  was  occupied  as  to  future  employment,  became  the  means 
by  God’s  blessing  of  keeping  me  from  sinking  into  utter  despair. 
All  this  time  (and  at  all  subsequent  times)  I  have  found  a  most  true 
and  valuable  friend  in  Mr.  Samuel  McLean.  I  spent  many  pleasant 
evenings  at  his  house,  where  I  first  became  acquainted  with  H.  B. 
Cromwell,  J.  H.  Clarke  and  Mr.  Townsend.  At  length  light  suddenly 
burst  on  my  future  path!  Among  various  projects  which  from  time 
to  time  I  had  entertained,  it  had  been  suggested  to  me  that  I  might 
pos.sibly  obtain  a  comfortable  livelihood  as  an  Insurance  Broker.  I 
called  one  day  on  Mr.  McLean  to  consult  with  him  about  this  when 
he  expressed  doubts  about  it,  but  as  though  struck  with  a  sudden 
inspiration,  he  added  “Why  should  we  not  start  a  new  Insurance 
Company  and  place  you  at  the  head  of  it?  I  will  subscribe  five 
thousand  dollars  towards  it!”  This  generous  and  startling  projinsal 
was  of  course  most  gladly  accepted.  I  lost  no  time  in  endeavouring 
to  enlist  other  of  my  friends  in  the  scheme.  A  Committee  from  among 
them  was  forthwith  formed  to  raise  the  necessary  capital.  Of  this 
Committee  Mr.  McLean  and  Mr.  Grieg  became  the  most  active 
members.  Mr.  I.«ttimer  was  at  that  time  absent  in  England,  but  on 
his  return  he  too  became  a  member  of  the  Committee  and  subscribed 
Five  thousand  dollars.  An  active  canvass  was  at  once  entered  upon 
and  diligently  followed  up;  in  which  my  good  friend  John  I.aidlaw 
soon  took  an  active  and  very  efficient  part.  The  sum  wanted  was 
$200,000,  and  there  w’as  not  much  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  first  half 
of  that  amount.  But  then  came  the  “tug  of  w'ar.”  Of  course  I 
threw'  the  whole  of  my  energies  into  the  business,  and  w'as  incessantly 
running  round  among  my  old  friends.  After  thoroughly  canvassing 
New'  York,  I  went  on  to  Boston  to  do  what  I  could  among  friends 
there.  “Ben”  lx)ring  and  Mr.  Brigham  both  subscribed;  the  former 
$5,000  and  the  latter  $3,000.  At  length  the  fund  reached  to  $150,000 
but  though  I  redoubled  my  efforts  in  all  directions  I  could  not  .see  my 
w'ay  clear  to  raist'  the  balance,  and  I  began  to  fear  that  after  all  the 
project  must  be  abandoned.  I  dare  not  how'ever  allow'  these  fears  to 
prevail,  but  day  by  day  threw’  all  my  energies  into  the  business  with 
increas(‘d  zeal  and  determination.  But  it  was  slow  work  and  but  little 
more  was  accomplished  when  one  day  to  my  great  surprise  and  joy 
Mr.  Conkling  (the  facts  hav'ing  been  placed  before  him  by  Henry 
Brigham  w  ho  had  married  Conkling’s  wife’s  .sister)  who  w’as  a  partner 
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(the  purchasing  partner)  in  the  great  house  of  Claflin  and  Mellen  and 
consequently  had  great  influence  among  the  drygoods  agents  and 
manufacturers,  kindly  volunteered  to  take  my  subscription  book  in 
hand,  and  in  a  few  days  brought  it  back  to  me  with  the  full  amount 
filled  up!  A  meeting  of  the  subscribers  was  at  once  held.  Directors 
were  chosen,  I  was  elected  President,  Mr.  Knapp  Secretary  and  Mr. 
St.  John  as.sistant  Secretary  and  thus  a  new  field  for  my  activities  was 
opened  before  me  on  which  I  entered  with  heart  and  hope!  I  trust 
that  when  my  dear  grandchildren  read  this  part  of  the  history  of  my 
life  they  will,  one  and  all,  unite  with  me  in  gratefully  recognising  in  it 
the  hand  of  a  kind  and  merciful  overruling  Providence. 

It  was  early  in  1859  (March  28th)  that  the  “Standard  Fire  In¬ 
surance  Company”  was  thus  inaugurated.  My  salary  was  to  be 
$3,000.  The  question  now'  was  what  W’ere  to  be  my  future  domestic 
arrangements.  I  could  not  shut  my  eyes  to  the  fact  that  my  dear 
wife  had  a  great  dread  of  the  sea,  and  could  I  hope  that  she  would  be 
able  so  far  to  overcome  this  dread  as  to  venture  on  a  voyage  across 
the  Atlantic?  I  hoped,  but  still  had  painful  mi.sgivings.  I  dare  not 
very  strongly  urge  it.  So  I  WTote  to  .say  that  one  third  of  my  salary 
would  suffice  for  all  my  personal  w'ants,  and  that  two  thirds  should  be 
remitted  in  monthly  instalments  to  keep  “the  pot  boiling”  once  more 
at  home  so  long  as  the  dear  wife  and  children  remained  in  England. 
To  my  inexpre.ssible  delight  the  reply  soon  reached  me  that  the  dear 
woman  in  the  loyalty  of  her  love  had  determined  to  ov'ercome  her 
repugnance  to  the  sea  and,  accompanied  by  Mary  Ann,  to  join  me  at 
an  early  day.  And  in  May  I  had  the  happiness  to  welcome  their 
arrival!  Willie  had  been  taken  from  school  and  was  gone  to  Derby  to 
live  with  his  sister  and  to  be  employed  at  the  works.  But  in  the 
following  October  he  caught  cold  w'hich  .soon  attacked  his  lungs  and 
in  a  few  weeks  his  dear  life  terminated  w’hile  on  a  vi.sit  to  his  uncle  at 
Market  Harborough.  Soon  after  the  arrival  of  my  dear  wife  and 
daughter  I  wrote  to  my  friend  Gumett,  proposing  a  meeting  of  the 
two  families,  and  in  the  course  of  the  .summer  we  did  all  meet  and 
spend  some  few  very  happy  days  together  at  the  Falls  of  Niagara. 
And  that  was  the  last  time  we  saw  each  other.  I  omitted  to  say  in  its 
proper  place  that  in  1858  I  had  paid  him  a  vi.sit  at  his  ow'n  home  in 
Toronto.  He  did  not  live  long  after  our  Niagara  meeting,  but  I  kept 
up  a  corrc'spondence  with  his  wife  and  daughter;  the  latter  having 
married  a  Mr.  Dixon  of  Schenectady,  the  widowed  mother  remov’ed 
from  Toronto  and  took  up  her  residence  with  her  at  Schenectady. 
The  other  daughter  (Mrs.  Thompson)  who  formed  one  of  the  party  at 
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Niagara  still  remains  at  Toronto.  Her  husband  is  a  thriving  trades¬ 
man  there,  and  that  is  all  I  now  know  concerning  the  family  of  my 
dear  old  fellow  steerage  passenger  in  the  “Euphrates.”  To  return 
now  to  Brooklyn. 

We  remained  through  the  winter  at  the  Mansion  House,  and  during 
the  next  few  years  made  our  home  in  several  boarding  houses  until  in 
1863  our  good  friend  H.  B.  Cromwell  purcha^  the  house  in  Classon 
Avenue  for  our  permanent  residence.  He  was  an  exceedingly  generous 
kindhearted  man  and  a  very  sincere  friend.  He  made  this  purchase 
simply  to  serve  us,  and  allowed  us  to  live  in  it  at  a  very  cheap  rental, 
and  gave  us  the  privilege  of  purchasing  it  at  cost  price  whenever  we 
could  afford  to  do  so.  Before  however  we  could  accomplish  this  he 
died,  and  unfortunately  for  us  he  had  left  no  instructions  to  this  effect 
in  his  will.  Meanwhile  all  Brooklyn  property  had  risen  very  much  in 
value  and  his  executors  determined  on  selling  the  house  and  I  bought 
it  at  a  very  considerable  advance  upon  the  original  price,  but  still 
much  below  the  market  price  of  the  day.  In  May  1864  my  brother 
Joseph  died,  and  three  days  afterwards  this  event  was  followed  by  the 
removal  of  my  dear  daughter  Susan  ten  days  after  the  birth  of  my 
grandchild  Susan  Buchanan.  When  this  affecting  news  reached  us 
her  dear  mother  left  us  for  a  while  to  be  a  comfort  to  the  bereaved 
husband  and  children  returning  to  us  the  following  year. 

Meanwhile  the  “Standard”  was  steadily  though  rather  slowly 
acquiring  strength  and  taking  a  good  place  among  kindred  Institu¬ 
tions.  Mr.  Knapp,  thinking  he  could  do  better  in  some  other  pursuit, 
gave  up  the  Secretaryship  in  which  office  Mr.  St.  John  succeeded  him. 
He  had  bet‘n  brought  up  in  an  insurance  office  (the  Lamar)  and  was 
thoroughly  competent  to  take  charge  of  the  office  duties  of  the 
“Standard”  while  I  undertook  much  of  the  outside  work  and  was 
certainly  not  an  inactive  President.  I  soon  cut  out  work  for  myself. 
In  the  first  place  I  obtained  from  each  of  our  Directors,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  from  many  other  friends,  a  list  of  the  names,  etc.  of  their 
friends,  then  I  had  some  cards  printed  with  my  address  and  that  of  the 
“Standard”  on  each  of  which  I  endoi-sed  the  name  and  address  of 
someone  of  these  gentlemen  and  a  memorandum  on  the  corner  of  each 
“Introduced  by  etc.,  etc.”  .  .  .  with  the  signature  of  the  p(?rson  thus 
introducing  me.  Having  accumulated  some  hundreds  of  these  cards, 
I  entered  them  all  in  a  little  book  arranged  according  to  streets,  and 
armed  with  these  cards  and  book,  I  sallied  out  every  morning  in 
“pursuit  of  game.”  Opposite  each  name  of  a  firm  was  a  blank  space 
in  which  I  inserted  a  memorandum  of  the  result  of  each  visit,  and 
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diligently  following  up  this  plan,  and  keeping  a  daily  record  for  my 
future  guidance,  I  in  the  course  of  time  secured  an  extensive  and 
valuable  connection.  Mr.  St.  John  was  in  the  meantime  busy  in  the 
affairs  of  the  office  and  in  establishing  agencies  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  in  which  I  occasionally  assisted  by  visiting  some  of  the  large 
cities,  such  as  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Buffalo,  Albany,  Rochester, 
Chicago,  etc.  In  short  the  “Standard”  became  a  success.  My  salary 
was  raised  to  $5,000  and  ultimately  to  $7,000  and  in  1870  I  obtained 
permission  to  visit  England,  and  the  Directors  generously  placed  an 
extra  sum  of  £300  at  my  disposal  to  meet  the  expense.  Of  course  my 
dear  wife  and  daughter  accompanied  me,  and  a  very,  very  h&ppy  time 
we  spent  chiefly  at  a  cottage  near  Matlock  but  also  at  Trefrew  in 
Wales,  returning  to  New  York  in  the  fall. 

On  the  9th  April  1872  it  pleased  God  to  take  to  Himself  her  who  for 
44  years  had  been  my  dear  and  loving  companion  and  most  affection¬ 
ate  wife,  and  on  the  12th  her  dear  remains  were  conveyed  to  Green¬ 
wood  cemetery  where  they  now  rest  in  a  beautiful  spot  on  Fountain 
Hill,  “in  sure  and  certain  hope  of  a  jo5dul  resurrection.” 

Soon  after  her  dear  grandmother’s  death,  Annie  Matheson.came 
out  to  us  and  remained  with  us  till  the  following  spring.  During  her 
visit  we  all  visited  Niagara  together  accompanied  by  “Minnie” 
Bullock,  and  she  also  spent  a  few  very  happy  days  with  us  at  the 
hospitable  home  of  our  friend  Mr.  Frothingham  on  the  Hudson.  But 
I  need  enter  on  no  further  particulars  as  to  her  visit  except  to  say 
that  while  with  us  she  endeared  herself  to  many  of  our  friends,  so 
that  when  after  her  return  to  England  it  was  made  known  among 
them  that  a  bazaar  was  to  be  held  in  Nottingham  to  meet  the  expense 
of  reprieving  her  father’s  chapel  and  for  sundry  other  purposes,  and  I 
proposed  to  them  that  we  should  have  a  “Yankee  Stall”  there,  sur¬ 
mounted  with  the  “Stars  and  Stripes”  in  connection  with  our  own 
glorious  “Union  Jack”  and  at  which  Annie  was  to  preside,  the  appeal 
was  most  generously  responded  to  and  contributions  of  all  kinds 
poured  in  upon  me  from  all  quarters.  Among  them  were  many  pretty 
things  supplied  by  the  inmates  of  the  “Young  Woman’s  Home,”  an 
excellent  Institution  with  which  our  good  friend  Mrs.  Chas.  Field 
was  intimately  connected,  and  in  which  young  women  of  good 
character  employed  or  seeking  employment  in  various  occupations  in 
the  city  were  provided  with  an  inexpensive  and  comfortable  home. 
Annie  felt  much  interested  in  these  young  people,  and  by  the  generous 
aid  of  my  friends  Harper  furnished  the  “Home”  with  a  number  of 
good  books  the  nucleus  of  a  more  extensive  library  for  their  use,  in 
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grateful  acknowledgment  of  which  services,  and  to  show  their  personal 
respect  for  Annie,  these  young  women  when  told  about  the  Bazaar, 
set  their  busy  fingers  to  work,  and  contributed  many  very  pretty 
articles.  It  astonished  almost  as  much  as  it  delighted  me  to  find  with 
what  alacrity  our  friends  came  forward  to  assist,  so  that  in  a  very 
short  time  one  of  our  rooms  was  pretty  well  filled  with  a  great  variety 
of  useful  and  ornamental  articles  to  be  packed  and  forwarded  by  us. 
Nothing  was  charged  by  my  steamboat  friends  for  conveying  them  to 
Liverpool,  the  agents  there  performed  their  services  gratuitously,  and 
the  British  Consul  at  New  York  gave  up  his  usual  fees,  so  that  all  was 
delivered  at  Nottingham  free  of  expense.  The  “Yankee  Stall" 
became  a  great  attraction,  and  contributed  a  good  share  to  the  general 
result  which  was  in  every  way  extremely  gratifying.  The  net 
proceeds  of  sales  not  only  sufficed  to  pay  off  the  debt,  but  a  large 
surplus  was  left  which  was  in  my  opinion  very  appropriately  dis¬ 
posed  of,  being  given  to  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Matheson  for  the  purchase  of 
return  tickets  to  New  York  to  see  us  and  to  convey  the  thanks  of 
Friar  I..ane  to  their  American  friends.  Percy  accompanied  them,  and 
after  a  very  delightful  visit  returned  home,  taking  dear  ICatie  with 
them  in  Nov.  1874,  the  dear  girl  having  been  with  us  since  Aug. 
1873.  Isobel  remained  with  us,  having  arrived  among  us  in  Aug. 
1873.  Willie  followed  in  1875  and  Harry  to  the  Centennial  Exhibi¬ 
tion  in  1876.  I  cannot  enter  into  further  detail  but  may  much  better 
leave  it  to  each  one  of  them  to  tell  of  trips  to  Boston,  Niagara,  Canada, 
the  White  Mountains,  Intake  George,  the  Catskill  Mountains,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  Delaware,  Water  Gap,  etc.,  etc.,  and  of  their  experiences 
among  our  many  dear  friends  in  Brookl5m,  New  York,  Cornwall, 
Yonkers,  West  Point,  West  Farms,  Staten  Island,  Bay  Ridge,' 
Paterson  and  elsewhere,  all  which  I  trust  have  left  very  pleasant 
memories  w'hich  perhaps  one  or  two  of  them  may  some  day  commit  to 
writing  for  the  benefit  of  their  grandchildren. 

I  must  bring  my  somewhat  too  profuse  tale  to  an  end.  In  March 
1879  having  for  some  time  past  had  a  great  longing  to  spend  if  possible 
thc‘  short  remainder  of  my  life  among  children,  grandchildren  and 
friends  in  England,  and  feeling  myself  no  longer  competent  to  the 
discharge  of  my  duties  as  President  of  the  “Standard"  and  therefore 
not  earning  the  liberal  .salary  hitherto  allowed  me,  and  moreover  seeing 
the  necessity  of  greater  economy  on  the  part  of  the  Company  arising 
out  of  the  formidable  competition  with  other  Companies,  I  resolved  as 
a  question  of  feeling,  duty  and  expediency  to  offer  to  resign  my  office 
provided  an  annuity  for  life  of  al)out  one  third  of  my  salary  was 
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allowed  to  me.  This  proposal  was  with  their  usual  generosity  re¬ 
sponded  to  by  the  Directors  who  entered  into  a  Bond  granting  to  me 
$2500  per  annum  for  life  and  in  the  following  month  (April  1879)  we 
all  paid  a  final  adieu  to  our  many  dear  friends  in  America. 

More  last  words 

And  as  my  thoughts  wander  back  to  that  neighbourhood  and  I  call 
to  mind  the  many  happy  da3rs  1  spent  there  among  the  hospitable  and 
kind  hearted  people  to  whom  I  was  introduced  by  my  dear  old  friend 
Col.  Loring,  1  love  to  think  of  the  delightful  evenings  at  Jamaica 
Plain  in  the  hospitable  home  of  good  Col.  Boylston;  at  Newton- 
Comer  with  my  friend  Gardiner  Colby;  at  the  cheerful  and  elegant 
cottage  which  was  the  home  of  my  friend  Chas.  Guild  and  his  charm¬ 
ing  and  accomplished  wife,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Elliot  [?],  Governor  of 
Massachusetts;  at  Dorchester  with  Dr.  Codman;  and  once  at  Quincy 
where  I  had  the  honor  of  taking  tea  and  spending  the  evening  “t^te  4 
t^te”  with  the  venerable  John  Adams,  one  of  the  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the  friend  of  Washington,  and  next  to 
him  President  of  the  United  States.  The  grand  old  man  was  at  the 
time  of  my  visit  more  than  ninety  years  of  age,  hale  and  hearty,  and 
with  all  his  faculties,  mental  and  physical  apparently  unimpaired. 
His  sister,  a  fine  old  maiden  lady,  made  tea  for  us,  and  presided  at 
the  table.  I  have  always  felt  it  to  have  been  a  great  honour  to  receive 
the  hospitality,  and  to  be  (so  to  speak)  introduced  to  the  friendship  of 
so  distinguished  a  family. 
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An  index  to  vols.  xvi-xxiii  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Business  His¬ 
torical  Society  has  been  prepared  and  is  btiing  sent  to  library 
members  wth  this  issue.  All  other  members  are  invited  to  ask  for 
copies,  which  will  be  sent  immediately  upon  request  to  the  Executive 
Secretary. 
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One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  19th  century  was  the 
development  of  a  form  of  international  economy  that  brought  the 
impressive  increases  in  commerce,  prosperity,  and  standards  of  living 
characteristic  of  that  era,  and  which  as  a  result  of  two  World  Wars 
has  so  largely  disappeared.  It  was  an  economy  marked,  among  other 
things,  by  the  evolution  of  central  banks,  the  gold  standard,  the 
dominant  financial  position  of  the  London  money  market,  a  belief  in 
the  sanctity  of  contracts,  expanding  markets  for  both  raw  materials 
and  manufactured  goods,  opportunities  for  large  profits,  and  private 
business  concerns  whose  credit  was  often  higher  than  that  of  the 
governments  to  which  they  owed  allegiance.  This  economic  system 
was  also  subject  to  business  cycles,  periodic  unemployment,  and 
fluctuating  prices ;  but  these  aspects  of  its  operations  seem  not  to  have 
affected’ men’s  thinking  at  the  time  in  so  influential  a  manner  as  has 
subsequently  been  the  case. 

Among  the  business  characters  that  both  contributed  to  and  prof¬ 
ited  from  this  stimulating  environment  was  the  merchant  banker  or, 
as  he  subsequently  became,  the  investment  banker  and  international 
financier.  Dr.  Hidy  has  taken  as  a  subject  for  study  the  history  of 
the  Barings,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the  international  banking 
families,  during  the  period  1763-1861,  the  century  that  elapsed  be¬ 
tween  the  Seven  Years’  War  and  the  American  Civil  War.  During 
a  considerable  part  of  this  period  the  Barings  were  recognized  in 
London  as  the  chief  of  the  “American  houses,”  and  it  is  entirely 
proper  that  Dr.  Hidy’s  attention  should  be  focused  chiefly  on  the 
American  business  of  the  Barings,  more  especially  since  his  main 
source  of  information  was  the  Baring  Papers  in  the  Canadian  Public 
Archives. 

Basically  the  approach  employed  by  Dr.  Hidy  is  that  of  a  chrono¬ 
logical  account  of  a  very  large  number  of  financing  operations  under¬ 
taken  by  the  Barings.  In  order  that  these  annals  may  be  seen  in 


‘Ralph  W.  Hidy,  The  House  of  Baring  in  American  Trade  and  Finance:  English 
Merchant  Bankers  at  Work,  1763-1861,  Harvard  Studies  in  Business  History 
XIV’^,  Cambridge,  Harvard  LJniversity  Press,  1949;  pp.  xxiv,  631;  $7.50. 
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perspective  they  are  projected  against  an  illuminating  background 
of  biographical  detail  and  family  connections,  political  occurrences, 
economic  developments,  and  competitive  situations.  We  see  the  rise 
of  the  family,  from  the  time  when  the  German  emigrant  Johann  Bar¬ 
ing  first  went  from  Bremen  to  Exeter  and  entered  the  trade  of  export¬ 
ing  seizes,  through  the  period  when  his  son  Sir  Francis  acted  as  finan¬ 
cial  adviser  to  William  Pitt  and  his  grandson  Alexander,  first  Baron 
Ashburton,  became,  admittedly,  the  “first  merchant  of  Europe.” 
We  trace  the  fortunes  of  the  house  during  the  Napoleonic  Wars  and 
the  troubled  times  that  followed,  through  the  expansion  of  the  early 
1830’s  and  the  crisis  of  1839,  past  the  passage  of  the  Bank  Act  of  1844 
and  the  revolutions  of  1848,  down  to  the  disturbed  years  that  pre¬ 
ceded  the  Civil  War — when  Baring  Brothers  quite  consistently  had 
better  than  £3,000,000  of  credits  outstanding  on  American  account, 
exclusive  of  credit  employed  in  financing  exports  from  the  United 
States.  We  glimpse  the  enormous  variety  of  operations  undertaken 
by  the  Barings,  which  contrasts  sharply  with  the  restricted  number 
of  activities  carried  on  by  their  modem  counterparts.  We  see  them 
importing  and  exporting  commodities  for  their  own  account,  financ¬ 
ing  the  shipments  of  their  customers,  accepting  deposits,  trading  in 
foreign  exchange,  acting  as  fiscal  agents  for  governments,  under¬ 
writing  securities,  offering  financial  advice,  extending  credit,  and 
conducting  a  host  of  other  types  of  transactions  that  are  now  largely 
divided  among  different  types  of  institutions  specializing  in  particular 
kinds  of  financial  work. 

Yet  notwithstanding  Dr.  Hidy’s  wealth  of  detail,  it  is  not  easy  to 
follow  the  methods  by  which  the  Barings  did  business,  the  manner  in 
which  they  controlled  their  operation,  and  the  reasons  for  selecting 
among  various  altemat  ives  the  particular  procedures  employed.  The 
way  in  which  the  subsidies  granted  by  the  British  to  their  allies  in  the 
Napoleonic  Wars  were  passed  through  the  blockade  and  paid  to  the 
proper  recipients  is  made  fairly  clear.  But  such  a  statement  as, 
“Furthermore,  bills  began  to  appear  against  securities  from  Buenos 
Aires  as  early  as  1824,”  raises  more  questions  than  it  answers.  And 
a  very  considerable  knowledge  of  the  technical  side  of  banking  and 
foreign  trade  is  required  to  interpret  the  description  of  a  problem  of 
the  1850’s: 

The  accepting  in  England  by  American  firms  perturbed  the  partners  on 
several  counts.  Neither  a  commission  nor  interest  was  being  earned  on 
funds  set  aside  by  the  Barings  to  meet  the  acceptances  that  never  came.  If 
the  drafts  accepted  by  the  Barings  were  used  to  cover  acceptances  by  the 
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partner  of  the  American  house  in  England,  the  receipt  signed  by  grantees  of 
dry  goods  credits  did  not  operate  because  the  goods  had  not  been  purchased 
by  means  of  the  bill  on  Barings. 

The  most  illuminating  statement  of  how  the  House  of  Baring  ac¬ 
tually  operated  is  contained  in  the  description  of  The  System  of  the 
Barings  in  Theory  and  Practice,  1828-1832,  in  Chapter  V.  Here  is 
some  detailed  discussion  of  the  kinds  of  transactions  undertaken,  some 
indication  of  the  various  sources  from  which  the  gross  income  of  the 
house  was  drawn,  some  discussion  of  the  v/ays  in  which  particular 
operations  were  managed  and  the  manner, in  which  the  volume  of 
commitments  was  kept  in  safe  relationship  to  available  capital.  Yet 
even  with  this  exposition  it  is  difficult  to  achieve  real  understanding 
of  the  operations  of  the  firm,  of  the  essential  characteristics  of  the 
merchant  banking  business, 'of  its  underlying  internal  logics,  oi  the 
grounds  on  which  decisions  were  made,  of  the  methods  by  which  and 
the  customers  to  whom  the  firm  disposed  of  the  securities  it  under¬ 
wrote.  Perhaps  more  insight  would  have  been  given  to  these  matters 
if  the  old  account  books  of  the  firm  had  been  available  to  Dr.  Hidy 
and  had  not,  in  1939,  been  removed  from  London  to  a  place  of  safety 
for  protection  from  bombing.  Yet  it  may  be  that  the  problem  lies 
deeper. 

Recapture  of  the  realities  of  bygone  situations  is  at  best  a  difficult 
commission.  The  task  is  particularly  elusive  when  many  of  the  es¬ 
sential  elements  are  external  to  the  institution  under  analysis  and  lie 
in  such  intransigent  areas  as  the  trade  flows  and  economic  geography 
of  a  century  ago,  the  customs  of  a  dozen  export  trades  no  longer  ex¬ 
tant,  the  traditions  that  existed  in  the  London  money  market  long 
before  Bagehot  wrote,  and  techniques  of  accounting  and  finance  that 
have  long  since  been  .superseded.  Despite  these  regrets,  however,  we 
must  be  grateful  that  as  meticulous  a  scholar  as  Dr.  Hidy  has  made 
so  thorough  a  study  of  the  business  vestiges  that  remain.  At  the  same 
time  one  may  properly  echo  the  sentiments  of  Professors  Gras  and 
Larson  in  the  Introduction,  and  repeat  their  hypothesis: 

...  if  British  business  firms  and  companies  had  written  their  histories  and 
allowed  scholars,  journalists,  and  politicians  to  learn  what  private  business 
really  involved,  British  history  of  the  period  following  the  Second  World  War 
would  have  been  somewhat  different. 
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